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A SYMPOSIUM ON INSPIRATION. 


IN WHAT SENSE, AND WHY, DO YOU BELIEVE THE BIBLE TO 
BE THE WORD OF GOD? 


Ir is the habit of the Boston Monday Lectureship to seek 
information from distinguished authorities on all the topics it 
discusses, and sometimes to publish letters from experts on 
the most vital themes before the public. 

The Symposium of 1885 was on the question: Why do you 
personally believe Christianity to be a Divine Revelation? 
That of 1886 was on the question: What saves men, and why ? 
or by what means, according to your personal conviction, may 
the soul obtain deliverance from the love of sin and the quilt 
of it? That of 1887 was on the question: What are the 
Chief Current Religious Perils? The letters written to the 
Lectureship by Bishop Huntington, Professor Hodge, Professor 
Park, Ex-President Hopkins, Ex-President Hill, Ex-President 
Magoun, Professor Bowen, Professor Peabody, President 
Warren, the Rev. Dr. Hall, and the Rev. Dr. Storrs, and for 
which the Lectureship hereby returns its best thanks, have been 
widely republished in all English-speaking countries, especially 
in Scotland, England, India, and Australia. 

A number of leading professors and presidents of colleges 
and theological halls were recently asked by the Boston Mon- 
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day Lectureship to answer briefly the question: Jn what sense, 
and why, do you believe the Bible to be the Word of God? 
Several of the wise and timely answers received are herewith 


published, and others may be expected in a subsequent num- 
ber of Our Day. 


‘ 


I. 


In reply to your question, which I divide into two parts, I 
reply, without needless use of words: — 

I believe the Scriptures to be inspired of God, to be given by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. As to the mode of that inspira- 
tion, I recognize the same obscurity that applies to the mode of 
regeneration. In both, the mental characteristics of the subject 
remain, for he is not a machine, but a reasonable being. In the 
work of inspiring a Divine messenger to write for the benefit of 
all succeeding ages, the Divine Spirit guides according to his 
own infallible wisdom, so that what is taught in the Word is our 
infallible rule of faith and practice. 

If there be difficulties, obscurities, and consequent necessity 
for study, and even if there be apparent ground for criticism 
and objection, the same thing is true of the personal teachings 
of the Divine Prophet on earth. They necessitate the ele- 
vating effort, care, and discrimination which constitute a part 
of our spiritual discipline. Many words are too vague, or too 
specific for definition, but with this qualification I favor the 
views described by “ verbal inspiration.” 

In the second place, the persons communicating the Divine 
mind are attested to their generation by miracles, and to suc- 
ceeding generations by prophecy, which— if miracles lose their 
energy as convincing forces to later generations — is a con- 
stantly accumulating power. 

The truth of the word is attested on incidental lines, such as 
the ethical, the historical, the linguistic. The Hebrew people 
constitute a visible body of witness-bearers. 

Some importance is due also to the improbability of a body 
of men, widely separated in time and place, producing a self- 
consistent pseudo-revelation, in the spirit of deceit and lying, 
the whole tendency of which is against evil, and for the purest 
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good. Men act from motives. What could be the motive ? 
Men bent on the highest good would not, if they could, stoop 
to the lowest evil. 

In the language of the Westminster divines, “the heavenli- 
ness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable 
excellences, and the entire perfection thereof, are arguments 
whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of 
God.” 

It may be said: “ It is not so plainly the Word of God as to 
command the instant acceptance of every reader.” The reply 
is: The same is true of the works of God; many live among 
them and do not see Him in them. This does not raise any 
question to intelligent persons as to their declaring his eternal 
power and Godhead. In our fallen race there are those who 
will not see. 

There are certain things which — in connection with our 
question — I would try to emphasize in our time, such as : — 

(a.) The testimony of any man or church does not give 
authority to the Scripture, entitling it to be believed and 
obeyed. Its authority rests upon its author. The Church of 
Rome gets credit from the unreflecting in this matter, without 
cause. 

(b.) The reader of Scripture is not to be content with the 
verdict of his judgment as to its truth. He is to seek the per- 
sonal influence on his own soul of that promised Comforter 
who leads into heart-sympathy with all truth. 

(c.) The Word of God is to stand alone. Tradition, church 
authority, “ patristic literature” (which, rendered into our own 
tongue to which we were born, means the writings of early, 
fallible Christians, by no means scrupulously guarded in their 
transmission to us), and the “ Christian consciousness” are all 
to stay on the floor and learn while Revelation occupies the 
chair of the infallible teacher. The “oral law,” in the days of 
Hebrew apostacy, practically superseded the written, while it 
owned it verbally. The leaders made void the Word of God 
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by their traditions. The decline of the Christian church in 
medizval times has been in a good degree on the same lines. 

(d.) Some pains should be taken to help the less careful 
thinkers and writers to discriminate between the “ inspiration ” 
of Shakespeare and other great writers, which is natural genius, 
and the inspiration of Peter and John and Paul, which is 
supernatural. And, finally, 

(e.) Some pains should be taken to divest the word “ his- 
toric” of a vague force which, to many, puts it alongside 
Scripture. That a thing is “historic” is only to say it has 
existed. Was it right? That is the real point. Herod and 
Simon Magus are “historic.” Many of the elements that cor- 
rupted Christianity are historic, going back to early centuries. 
In fact, many of them are anterior to Christianity itself. Many 
so-called historic precedents are simply “historic” devices of 
Satan. 


JOHN HALL. 
New York. 


Il. 


It is important to distinguish between Revelation and Inspi- 
ration. Revelation is the communication of truth from God to 
men. Inspiration is spiritual aid afforded in the promulgation 
of revealed truth, whether orally or in writing. The great 
characteristic principle of Protestantism is that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the authoritative rule of faith and practice. This 
principle is opposed, on the one hand, to the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, and, on the other, to the theory of Rational- 
ism. Inspiration is that assistance given of God to the sacred 
writers which renders the Scriptures what they are, — normal 
in the field of religion and morals. 

Another statement might be framed on the basis of what Paul 
says to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 16) of inspired Scriptures, — ap- 
plying what he says of the Old Testament to the New also. 
We might say that inspiration is that influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the authors of the Bible which makes it “ profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness, that the man of God ” — that is, every Chris- 
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tian man — “ may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.” 

If we descend from these general propositions to subordinate 
questions, these are numerous and some of them difficult. For 
example, while the old idea of verbal inspiration, in the sense 
of dictation, is commonly discarded at present, it ought not to 
be imagined that inspiration may not affect, and powerfully 
affect, the style and language of the sacred writers. Thought 
and language stand in a vital relation to one another. “ Thoughts 
that breathe” are at the root of “words that burn.” The 
majesty of Isaiah, the energy of Paul, appear in the diction, as 
well as pervade the conceptions, of prophet and apostle. In 
the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
inspiration has to do not merely with the Divine truth of the 
teaching, but also with the serene beauty and rhythmical flow 
of the expression. 

One of the most important truths to keep in mind is the 
gradualness of Divine revelation, and the corresponding growth 
of knowledge in the long succession of sacred writers. This 
truth is clearly affirmed by our Saviour in what he says of the 
law respecting divorce, and in the Sermon on the Mount. He 
said of the prophet than whom there is none greater, that he was 
below the least in the kingdom which He — the Christ — was 
establishing. Few verses in the New Testament are so impres- 
sive, either in form or content, as the opening verse of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews : “ God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in diverse man- 
ners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son.” 
(I quote from the Revision, because it is more correct, although 
I hate to lose the unrivaled music cf the old version.) This prog- 
ress of knowledge is discernible even in the apostolic age, and 
in the New Testament; but a reverent caution is here requisite 
in tracing the lines of distinction and the steps of advance. 

“ We have this treasure,” says the Apostle, “in earthen vessels, 
that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and 
not from ourselves.” Most instructive words! Some there are 
who, because the treasure is pure gold, are so dazzled by it that 
the vessel too seems to them to be golden, and think it profane 
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if any blemishes are detected in it. Others, seeing only the 
vessel, rashly and blindly affirm that treasure and vessel alike 
are earthenware. Paul’s idea was that the imperfections of the 
organs of Divine revelation, the inspired teachers of the gospel, 
should only serve as a foil to set off the glory of the message 
and its Divine source. The modification of old formulas about 
inspiration can do no harm, if along with it, and by means of 
it, there is an increasing discernment of the preciousness of the 
treasure which is handed down to us in the Scriptures. 

In answer to the question, What are the proofs of Inspira- 
tion? I should answer, first, with Coleridge, that, “In the Bible, 
there is more that finds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together; that the words of the Bible find me at 
greater depths of my being; and that whatever finds me brings 
with it an irresistible evidence of its having proceeded from 
the Holy Spirit.” Secondly, I should point to a like effect 
produced in a countless number of Christian men, — the church 
catholic, — showing that my impression is not merely subjective, 
but that an objective fact is at the basis of it. This testimony 
of Christian experience, thus widely extended, really becomes 
external proof. Thirdly, I should appeal to the promises of 
Christ and to other Scriptural assertions. But this would in- 
volve a presentation of the evidences of Christianity in their 
proper order. 


GEorRGE P. FIsHER. 
Yale Divinity School. 


III. 


I believe the Bible to be the Word of God, in the sense that 
it is the absolute and infallible wtterance and expression of his 
will. Its mysteries and doctrines were revealed by God the 
Son, the Word, —in fulfillment of his own declaration, “ no 
man knoweth who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son will reveal Him.” And the men to whom the revelation 
was made, from Moses to St. John, were so inspired by the Holy 
Spirit of God, that they are said to have been moved, or borne 
along by Him; not as machines, but as individuals preserving 
their conscious identity and separate characteristics of style and 
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thought: and yet “guided into all truth,” so that the Scriptures 
contain all things that are necessary to be known and believed 
for our salvation; and guarded from all error, so that no im- 
perfect or inaccurate statement can find place in them. I 
believe this to be true of every word of the Scriptures, in which 
“ spiritual things are combined with spiritual,” ! that is, spiritual 
truths with spiritual words. And I believe it to be true of 
every portion of both the Old and New Testament: so that all 
parts of the Bible, though not equally important, are equally and 
absolutely true. Of course, this cannot extend to translations; 
but applies to the Scriptures in the languages in which they 
were written: and of course it leaves open the question of 
the interpretation or meaning of the words in which we may be 
mistaken ; and which can only be certainly known by those who 
are guided by the Holy Spirit of God, and who interpret the 
Scriptures by the creeds. There are no contradictions in Holy 
Scripture or between Holy Scripture and God’s other, inferior 
revelations of himself. Where they seem to exist, either the 
Scriptures or the disclosures of God in nature are misread. 
The question, “ Why J believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God?” is more difficult to answer. A man’s individual accept- 
ance is based upon many and various grounds. Inheritance, 
training, experience, meditation, and critical examination all go 
to create, confirm, and complete his belief. What Canon Mason 
says of the personal knowledge of God is true, in a degree, of our 
knowing Him in his Word. “Each man has to prove the fact 
for himself. It is the great adventure, the great romance of 
every soul, —this finding of God.” But 1 am perfectly satis- 
fied that the strong argument for the authenticity and authority 
of the Scriptures is the witness of the church of God; to which 
in every age have been “committed the Oracles of God,” — 
and which is “the Witness and Keeper of the Word.” This 
is external and historical testimony, which appeals to believers 
and unbelievers alike. It can be incontestably proved that cer- 
tain writings, called the Canon, have been preserved with 
infinite accuracy and care, by the church, in the Jewish and 


1 «6 Guyxplvovres,”’ 1 Cor. ii. 11-13: “Spiritual phrase matching spiritual 
truths.” Canon Evans. 
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Christian dispensations. The very pains with which these books 
were kept, catalogued, copied, translated, shows that they were 
regarded with intense reverence by the church. And as these 
books claim to be God’s Word, revealed and inspired, — “ God 
speaking by the mouth of his holy prophets since the world 
began,” — the church’s care of them is her witness to them, as 
the Word of God. She only keeps them, and her witness to 
them is only as God’s Word. In the earlier ages, before the 
New Testament Scriptures were written, the church was the 
keeper of God’s Word in another way; as “the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints” was published by her, through 
the teaching of the ministry, and in her liturgies and creeds. 
One by one, “ searching the spirits whether they were of God,” 
and rejecting some writings, she received the books as they 
were written, and later on, used them, in the manner in which 
St. Paul says the Holy Scriptures were intended to be used, in 
order that men, first receiving the teaching of the apostles, 
could, by searching the Scriptures, see that what they received 
from “the teaching church ” was true. This is one of the ways 
in which the Catholic Church is a pillar and ground of the truth. 
But we receive from her, and know, through her continuous and 
consentaneous witness, the canonical books. And it is a won- 
derful fact that in spite of the divisions of Christendom, and 
excepting Rome’s half canonization of the Apocrypha, all Chris- 
tians agree upon the canon of Holy Scriptures. St. John’s 
stern adjuration shows the sufficiency and completeness, as well 
as the final closing of the canon by him, when he adopts the 
language, which God spake, by Moses, in the Book Deuteron- 
omy, and warns men against “ adding to,” or “ taking from,” the 
words that are written in this book. 


Wma. CroswELt DOANE. 
Albany. 


TV. 


You ask me to answer, in few words, two questions: “In 
what sense and why do you believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God?” 


Leaving out of the account errors and glosses of transcribers, 
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waiving discussion as to the canonicity of certain portions, and 
assuming in general the authenticity of the books, I answer, — 

I. The Bible is a collection of communications specially 
prompted and guided by the Spirit of God, giving God’s own 
representation of his character and government, and of man’s. 
relations, duties, and destiny ; communications made through 
men and for all men, therefore in the language and idioms of 
ordinary human speech, and to be interpreted by the laws of 
language, but always in conformity with the entireness of their 
own declarations, and constituting, when thus fairly interpreted, 
a perfect and absolutely authoritative system of moral and spir- 
itual truth and duty. In the special Divine superintendence, and 
in the total perfection and binding authority of its teachings, 
the Bible stands apart from all other extant writings; and the 
difference is not alone of degree, but of kind. 

II. Why do I thus believe? It was my good fortune to be 
early taught, by those who knew, this in connection with other 
fundamental knowledge; and I thank them for it. But from 
the time when I began to be able to judge for myself, my con- 
viction has steadily deepened to the present time. 

To do justice to the reasons for my belief would require a 
volume rather than a letter. They include the claims and inner 
coherence of the book itself, its sublime doctrines, its perfect 
morality, its universal adaptation, its superhuman central figure 
with his marvelous character, utterances, and influence, its 
aims and its method, the effects it has wrought, individual, 
social, national, its manifest fitness and tendency to achieve far 
higher and wider results, and the history of its conflicts and 
victories. All these manifold considerations, with the vast 
array of subordinate facts which they involve, come pouring in 
upon my mind, and, combining with my sense of its Divine 
adaptation to all my own personal wants, yearnings, and aspira- 
tions, show me, in letters of light, that the Bible is above the 
capacity of man to originate; that it is worthy of God, came 
from God, and speaks for God. 

Thus, to speak more in detail, I find a tone of ultimate au- 
thority running through these writings, with constant implica- 
tions and, when occasion requires, direct assertions, of a Divine 
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commission, — not, indeed, in technical or systematic statements, 
but in informal modes,— enforced in many instances by super- 
natural powers, and fortified by the extraordinary concurrence 
of the several parts as one coherent whole. My faith in the 
divinity of the earlier Scriptures finds a safe warrant in the 
estimate put upon them by the Lord Jesus Christ, while for 
the bulk of the New Testament writings I find explicit assur- 
ance in the promises repeatedly made by the Master to his 
special and chosen witnesses, and the corresponding claims to 
Divine authority put forth by them. 

And here let me say that practically one of the most impres- 
sive exhibitions of the Divine origin and quality of the volume 
is seen in Christ himself as its central theme and as an actual 
power in the world, and especially in the church, at the present 
hour. Here stands out a being not only ideally perfect, but, by 
a perpetual miracle, still exerting a living presence and control 
over the hearts and lives of millions of men in all lands. The 
presentation and even the conception of such a personage is not 
of man. 

I find the volume adapted, as only God could adapt it, to 
every class and condition of human beings. I find running 
through it a doctrine of God the highest conceivable, and a doc- 
trine of duty covering, inwardly and outwardly, every possible 
human relation. I find its morality so pure as to be worthy of 
a holy God, so perfect that it would make perfect characters, a 
perfect society, and earth a heaven. I find it aiming and tend- 
ing to make men like God and friends of God. I find its meth- 
ods equally Divine, solving the otherwise insoluble problems of 
free forgiveness and utter discouragement of sin. I find the 
scheme it sets forth meeting every faculty of human nature, and 
every want both of sinning and of regenerate man. I find the 
volume, wherever it goes, producing effects that are strictly 
Divine, — such transformations of character and life as no human 
message has ever been able to secure, and that, too, not alone in 
individual instances, but in vast numbers, and often in hopeless 
cases. I see it slowly but surely changing every phase of human 
society, and already leading the powers that lead the world; 
and that its unquestionable tendencies, though obstinately re- 
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sisted by human sin, are to elevate and purify individual, social, 
civil, and international life until it shall have transformed and 
recovered a sin-stricken world. I also recognize its Divine ori- 
gin and character in the fact that for all these centuries it has 
survived, resisted, and overcome every possible form of human 
attack from power, wealth, art, learning, science, and even the 
folly of its friends. 

For such reasons as these, imperfectly indicated and summa- 
rily expressed, I believe the Bible to be, in the sense I have 
stated, the Word of God. 


S. C. Bartiert. 
Dartmouth College. 


V. 


Your question is twofold, (1) “ Jn what sense, and (2) why 
do you believe the Bible to be the Word of God?” 

1. That it is naturally possible for a Creator to make any 
worthy revelation to his intelligent and moral creatures of much 
which they could not learn of themselves, seems to go without 
saying as much so as that He can exert a personal spiritual in- 
fluence upon them. 

2. Such a revelation must come mainly through language. 
If in part by acts and Divine transactions, language must con- 
tain accurate and absolutely trustworthy records of them. 

3. No strong probability of its being made by God appears, 
aside from human sin and consequent perilous need. The pre- 
sumption hereby created, however (sin and need being incon- 
testable and universal facts), overcomes the natural presumption 
against miracles or anything else to be done by God in order 
to effect, identify, and certify his revelation. 

4. Whatever else it may, or may not, contain, absolute as- 
surances of Divine influence necessary to renew sinful souls to 
holiness and of adequate separation for all human sin, must be 
its main contents. All must relate to and bear on these from 
beginning to end. It would naturally, however, contain much 
beside. 

5. A Divine origin and a human authorship of the book or 
books are here implied. The latter of necessity, for language is 
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human. The former of equal necessity, for need in those to 
whom a revelation is to be made could never — by evolution, 
or in any other way — originate its own supply, whether it be 
indispensable Divine influence or equally indispensable Divine 
separation for sin. Indeed, evolution by man and revelation 
from God are opposites, and incompatible. 

6. Among books to be examined, all others save the Bible 
disclose mere human authorship and utter lack of authoritative 
provisions for spiritual renewal and reparation for sin. They 
make no progress towards either ; though they may well enough 
be ascribed to evolution of human want, aspiration, and strug- 
gle into sentiments not before contained in literature, and often 
into those as plainly new departures from truth. The Bible, 
both in Old Testament and New, contains development (as 
contradistinguished from evolution) and so progress in known 
truth. 

7. Whatever causes have produced such books, though con- 
tinued indefinitely, — even as long as evolution is imagined to 
have been shaping the universe of matter — would never trans- 
form them into something entirely different. 

8. They lack external evidences which a revelation must have, 
and which the Bible alone has. Without these the mass of men 
would never accept it as the Word of God. “A religious poet 
once told me,” says Emerson, “ that he valued his poems not 
because they were his, but because they were not. He thought 
the angels brought them to him.” This implies possibility of 
revelation ; but the poems were utterly lacking in evidences, 
without themselves, obligating belief in them. 

9. To my mind it is not necessary that every word of a real 
revelation should originate with God, as all matter of spiritual 
truth revealed must. Indeed, this would destroy human author- 
ship. 

10. It is necessary, however, that every sort of fact, however 
secular, interwoven with such spiritual truth and Divine atoning 
work for men, —or needing to be absolutely believed in order 
that these may be, — should have the Divine certification. We 
cannot split a Scriptural account in two, and say, as to the 
earthly things contained, that it is mistaken or mythical, or mere 
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work of fancy, as to the heavenly things contained, that it is 
solid truth credible, and binding upon belief and obedience. 

11. Such a revelation is — along with moral law and salva- 
tion from sin — among the highest work of God’s love. It is 
chief witness to all others. It is precious as they are precious. 

12. We know enough of all the religious books of mankind 
to be able to say that the books of the Bible do not classify with 
them, nor can they by any favorable criticism be made to clas- 
sify with it. There are, to be sure, single books of the Old 
Testament which, if they were not in the Bible, but historically 
disconnected with it entirely, would probably have been consid- 
ered codrdinate species with other ancient religious books. But, 
even then, their superiority as to purity and elevation of teach- 
ing would be evident and eminent, — even marvelous. 

13. The Bible, therefore, is to me not simply a record, though 
it contains many records. It is not a mere vehicle bearing a 
word, or words of God. It is itself rue Word of God. Men 
might originate volumes containing such a word or words. If 
God had taken no pains to preserve for us what He said in 
times past through men, such volumes of records would be all 
we should have or could have. I am impressed with the con- 
viction that He has taken care of what He has said through the 
ages, and made it, record and words, H1s Word tomen. To 
separate the communications and the vehicles of them is idle. 
Especially when both of them are so many, and yet have such 
unity as must be Divine. Any message from my earthly father 
borne to me by another would be to me my father’s word. But 
he need not himself write a written message to me, with his own 
hand, to make this also his word. It only needs that he should 
see to it that this is written just as he would have it. 

It is in this sense, and for these weighty reasons that I be- 
lieve the Bible to be THE Word of God. 


Gro. F. Macoun. 
Towa College. 


VI. 


Thanks for an invitation to your feast. Should I place upon 
your table a few clusters of personal testimony instead of argu- 
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ment, it may be that I would be contributing an appetizing 
and healthful variety to the banquet, despite the possible impu- 
tation of egotism. 

1. My belief in the Bible was at first traditional. I ac- 
quiesced in the faith of my parents. The Book of books was 
reverently read aloud twice daily beside my cradle. I here 
publicly record my gratitude to God for this simple kind of 
faith in his Word. 

2. While a small boy I began to infer that there must be 
something Divine in a book from the study of which my mother 
came forth from her closet with a heavenly serenity amid the 
adversities and asperities of farm life, which sorely fretted my 
less spiritual father. 

3. After this a wider observation revealed the fact that the 
best specimens of moral excellence and true nobility in my little 
world were believers in the Holy Scriptures who were endeav- 
oring to exemplify its precepts. My studies in modern history 
soon convinced me that this is true of nations also; that the 
Bible-reading nations are at the top in intelligence, the mechani- 
cal arts, morals, and in all the elements of national progress, 
greatness, and power. 

4. The difficulties I found in my Bible, as I began its 
study, especially in harmonizing the four Gospels, were a great 
perplexity as discrediting the message of God tomen. Why 
should a good God tantalize us with sayings enigmatic and 
dark? Why should not the Father of lights bestow a perfectly 
luminous revelation of himself? I soon found, however, that 
most of my difficulties were metaphysical, arising from the 
attempt of the finite to fathom the Infinite, and that on the 
practical question of duty there was no darkness. I found 
relief in Bishop Butler’s remark that Revelation is designed 
not only to communicate truth, but to test our loyalty to God ; 
that probation consists not only in obeying his will when clearly 
known, but in our treatment of a partially obscure Revelation, 
patiently examining it in order to know what that will is. 
Robert Hall’s apothegm, “ A religion without a mystery is like 
a temple without a god,” alleviated my perplexities, as also the 
thought that the difficulties in the Bible have afforded the 
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human intellect its best palestra in which to wrestle and grow 
strong. 

5. The supernatural element in the Bible never troubled me 
much. I early found that I must believe in a miracle anyhow, 
whether I accepted or rejected its Divine origin. If I rejected 
it, I must believe a greater miracle in accounting for its earthly 
origin. I know what men cannot do. They cannot build up 
Niagara, nor scoop out the Atlantic, nor pile up Mont Blanc. 
They could not invent the Bible. Any four boys in a primary 
school could more easily originate the life and plays of Shake- 
speare than could four common men fabricate the four Gospels, 
the unique, symmetrical, and sinless character of Jesus Christ, 
his addresses measureless in their sublimities, and his parables 
fathomless in their profundities. I could sooner believe that 
four stone-masons of Boston built the Milky Way. 

6. Thus far my faith rested on a mere intellectual basis, an 
admiration of Christ’s character, the story of his life, death, and 
resurrection, a literary achievement transcending the combined 
powers of mankind. Hence the inference that the Old Testa- 
ment, the prophetic record of that life, and the New Testament, 
its historic record, could not have come from beneath the skies. 
But inference did not deliver me from periods of distressing 
doubt. At this point of my history, through the mercy of God, 
a new and demonstrative style of proof was marvelously opened 
tome. “ If any man wills to do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of earthly or of heavenly origin.” “Taste and 
see.” I tasted, and I now see, by a set of spiritual intuitions 
quickened into activity by the Holy Ghost, that Christ, the 
central theme of the Bible, is a real and living Person, who has 
manifested himself unto me, even me, as the Almighty Saviour, 
delivering me from the guilt, the dominion, and the indwelling 
of sin, giving to me that certitude of my sonship to God, which 
the Greek New Testament calls epignosis, so that I am neither 
an agnostic nor a gnostic, but an epignostic (not yet in the 
dictionary), one who knows God and his salvation with assur- 
ance excluding all doubt. I have given heed unto the sure 
word of prophecy, until the day-star has arisen in my heart. 
It is a star that outshines the sun, and a star that never sets. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Glory be to God for causing that star to rise in the firmament 
of my soul! 

You ask me, “In what sense I believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God.” I answer, in the sense of a better than Jacob’s 
ladder to this kind of star-gazing. He who mounts will have 
the glorious vision. This is the short road. The long, winding, 
and wearisome staircase, which only long-lived experts have 
time to climb, is through criticism of the original text, proof of 
canonicity, genuineness, authenticity, modes of inspiration, and 
the endless discussion of objections. Take THE ELEVATOR. 


DanIEL STEELE. 
Theological School, Boston University. 


VII. 


The Bible so-called contains in part the Word of God, yet 
that Word contains more than all Scripture. As David says, it 
runneth very swiftly, as no book can. Jesus declares the bread 
of life to be no volume, but every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God. No church-canon is identical with or can 
comprehend it. Christ in history is God’s Word, yet not the 
whole of it. Nature in every clause or period is God’s Word, 
—night and morning uttering speech,— yet but a lisp of it. 
His work is his Word, but all we see in sky or earth is but as 
the border or fringe of a garment, yet the silence is louder than 
any voice. The human soul is his Word, or some syllable, 
sentence, or articulation of his breath, without lungs. His 
Word never began and can never end. It is not bound, and 
cannot be bound up. We have but begun to hear what He will 
never cease to speak. He is not dumb; let us not be deaf. 


C. A. Barrou. 


Boston. 


VIII 


1. In what sense do I believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God? 

I regard your inquiries in the light of a request for my per- 
sonal views, not for a general argument. It is the personal 
color you want. 
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As I read the Bible, I regard it as possessing a strange Divine 
inwardness with an equally marked human outwardness. I feel 
God is in it at every point, not with equal brightness every- 
where —at some places with dazzling light, at others with an 
indistinct, almost hidden gleam. The Bible is not to me a 
palace with here and there lighted windows flashing forth Divine 
brightness, with occasional semi-transparencies, and intermedi- 
ate dark human walls through which no tinge of light passes ; 
but a palace every part of which, after its kind and degree, is 
radiant. Yet the whole outward edifice betrays unmistakable 
evidence of human hands acting freely, and according to their 
own methods. 

I realize the difficulties, on the face of things, in this con- 
ception. There are moral difficulties, in reference to the char- 
acter of some of the contents. These I reconcile by the fact, 
which I see running through the Bible, that God adopts a his- 
torical educational method. Consequently I read the Bible in 
the light of the age in which its parts were written, and of 
the spiritual condition and needs of the people for whom it was 
first written. 

Reading the Bible in this way as a whole, recording the 
actual historical process of revelation, I regard every part of 
it as in some way necessary to the final unfolding of the Divine 
thought ; and as all of it together constituting in its inwardness 
God’s Word. 

This inwardness, I say, runs through an outwardness, which 
is equally human — not formally or mechanically human merely, 
but truly human —human language, human turns of thought, 
style, and reasoning, and in many cases, doubtless, a conscious- 
ness that was conscious of only human motive and power, 
though it may have known inferentially there was the working 
of a higher energy under it. 

There are also philosophical difficulties, for I hold to the real 
genuineness and integrity of both the Divine inwardness and 
the human outwardness. I explain this duality on the supposi- 
tion that the Divine energy and the human energy were jointly 
and vitally co-working in writing the sacred pages. 


If now the question is raised, What portions of this joint 
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product come to me as God’s present will and truth? of course, 
I cannot reply, all its outwardness. Much of that is historical 
scaffolding, but it is scaffolding which holds up the Divine in- 
wardness, and binds together the fundamental facts on which 
that inwardness rests. The book, then, in its practical authori- 
tative meanings to me, is smaller than the outward book. This 
is the essential Word of God; but as it comes dynamically 
blended with the other book, and running inseparably through 
it, the larger book is to me, historically, and as the record of 
the process of revelation, also, in this broad sense, God’s Word. 

II. Why do I believe the Bible to be the Word of God? 

In answering this question I shall not discriminate between 
the two senses in which it is God’s word. 

I did not fail to recognize, during the whole period of ques- 
tioning and doubt in youth and early manhood, a kind of Divine 
power in the Bible. Its moral teachings and claims echoed my 
conscience, and my conscience echoed the Bible. I felt then, 
and feel now, that my moral nature and the Bible came from 
the same Being. When I gained my own consent and surren- 
dered myself to the claims of God, and came more and more 
lovingly under the power of the Bible, I found all my moral 
and spiritual experiences interpreted, measured, and helped by 
its teachings, and nowhere else. My soul says, Come, see a 
book which told me all things that ever I did. Is not this from 
God ? 

The Bible also brings before me the highest ideals of charac- 
ter and life, which I feel could not have occurred to me natu- 
rally, or to my fellow-men, lying as they do far one side of and 
above the natural promptings of the human heart, and growing 
in beauty and worth the more I test them and put on them the 
pressure of my whole spiritual nature. 

This personal evidence is emphasized by the testimony of a 
great and enlarging procession of the wise and the good from 
the coming of Christ down to the present, — men who have 
gone to the Bible with the whole vast yearnings of their spirit- 
ual nature, and found satisfaction. I see, too, that Christ and 
the apostles had the same estimate of the Divine origin of that 
portion of the Bible which preceded them; and I cannot hesi- 
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tate, at my distance, with my poorer insight and weaker Divine 
sympathies, to follow where they lead. 

I see, moreover, when I look at the quality of the contents of 
the book, that it is far harder to believe that it could have been 
a purely human production than to credit the story of its higher 
origin. The moral law; the conception of the life and charac- 
ter of Christ ; the teachings of Christ ; the prophetic outlining 
of the kingdom of God ages and millennia beforehand, with all 
human probabilities against its realization, with the steady 
march of events, notwithstanding, in that direction, — reassure 
me in the belief that Scripture came not in old time by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Then the make-up of the book, —the parts written at long 
intervals, by many different authors, constituting a unique 
whole too vast and too complicated to have been originated by 
any one human mind or any combination of human minds, — 
this shows the presence of a higher power than that of man. 

Moreover, when I look at the effects of the book on individ- 
uals, society, and nations, wherever it is weleomed and men 
come under its power, I see it transforming and beautifying 
character and life, changing selfishness and corruption to purity 
and love. It proves itself the most transforming, beneficent 
means ever put in a book or lodged in human hands. It pro- 
duces all the graces, virtues, benefactions, and thrifts. 

There is another evidence. There are many times when the 
suggestions of the Bible are borne in upon me with strange 
power. I feel that God is speaking to me. The words are a 
swift medium between Him and my soul. There is no other 
book, no other visible or audible medium, which brings me so 
immediately and profoundly into his presence. I cannot help 
feeling that God has in some special way prepared the book for 
this very purpose. In all my best and spiritual moods God 
comes to me in it. 

Thus this book plays into my convictions with a kind of self- 
evidencing light. I feel the pressure and throb of divinity in 
it. I cannot doubt, in all my periods of spiritual exaltation, 
that it is the Word of God. It has lived itself into my spirit 
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and out into my intellect and through my whole being. This 
consideration, I know, can have to others only the weight of 
testimony, but to me it is insight and a part of my life. God 
has stamped his being by means of it on my heart, and I go on 
rejoicing, holding up the Divine signature and proclaiming with 
confidence that the Bible is the Word of God. 

I acknowledge how weak and inadequate to others all the 
considerations which I have presented are to express the evi- 
dence which comes so grandly and triumphantly into my convic- 
tions. If one has not seen, felt, and experienced the light of 
the sun, a statement of the reasons which lead another who has 
experienced it to believe in it must seem cold and unconvincing. 
What I fail in making others see, God’s Spirit abundantly dis- 
closes to me. 


IsraEL E. DwIneELL. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 


IX. 


I believe the Bible to be the Word of God in the sense of 
being an adequate, intelligible, and authoritative record and 
exposition of the facts and doctrines essential to the salvation 
of men, and to the propagation and preservation of the 
kingdom of God in the world. The perfection of the Bible 
is to be sought in its organic unity. It is a body with many 
members, and the eye cannot say to the foot, I have no need of 
thee. The perfection of the Psalms cannot be weighed over 
against that of the genealogical portions of the Pentateuch and 
the Chronicles. The perfection of Isaiah’s poetry cannot say 
that it has no need of the Mosaic details concerning the taber- 
nacle. If the Bible were all like the Sermon on the Mount, its 
perfection would be destroyed. Still, we are not compelled to 
say that every portion of the Bible is equally vital. Doubtless 
we should suffer greater loss in parting with the book of 
Romans than in losing Solomon’s Songs; yet the loss of either 
would mar the symmetry of the Bible and impair its power in 
the propagation and preservation of Divine truth. 

In saying that the Bible is the Word of God, we refer to the 
books as they originally came from the hands of the sacred 
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writers. Upon these original compositions have been super- 
vened various errors of copyists and translators. These can, 
however, be largely eliminated and corrected, so that the 
residuum of error is nearly infinitesimal, and does not seriously 
affect the book. The meaning of the Divine word is likewise, 
in various respects, doubtful to our imperfect apprehensions. 
But this arises largely from the incomprehensibility of God’s 
nature, and from that adaptability to the inquisitive and grow- 
ing powers of man which gives to the Bible one of its chief 
excellences. It is written not for babes only, but for strong 
men as well, and supplies us with both milk and meat. 

I believe the Old Testament to be the Word of God, because 
Christ and the apostles so regarded it. On a great number of 
occasions they applied to it the technical term “ Scripture,” 
using both the singular and the plural number, meaning by the 
words, so far as I can see, just what an orthodox Christian 
means by them at the present time. The books of the Old 
Testament were not promiscuous writings, but sacred writings, 
collected together, publicly used, and highly venerated by the 
whole Jewish nation. I believe the evidence to be satisfactory 
that the collection of sacred books to which Christ and his 
apostles defer contained the present books of the Hebrew Bible, 
and none others. 

I believe the New Testament to be the Word of God, because 
it was received by the early churches as an adequate history of 
Christ and the apostles, and an authoritative exposition of the 
doctrines involved, not only in the words of Christ, but in the 
events of his life. The Christians of the first two centuries 
were, by their position, the special guardians of the history and 
the records, on the facts of which Christianity is supposed to 
rest. The Christians of the first and second centuries enjoyed 
that proximity to the facts in question which makes them first- 
class witnesses. Men were still living in the latter part of the 
second century who had conversed with an apostle. These gen- 
erations had facilities which no subsequent generation has 
had for determining the genuineness and authenticity of those 
books which purported to relate the facts of Christ’s life, and 
to report the teachings of the apostles, and these churches were 
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under every motive conceivable to render them suspicious of 
unauthorized records, and of doctrines unsupported by apostolic 
authority. I am not disturbed to find that Mark, Luke, and 
probably the Epistle to the Hebrews, were not written by apos- 
tles. But it is sufficient to believe that they were written in the 
apostolic age, by men in intimate association with apostles, and 
that they must have been accepted as authoritative in apostolic 
times. 

I am not disturbed by the modern critical objections to the 
New Testament any more than I am by the objections urged by 
Celsus in the early part of the third century. The most of 
these objections are such as must have been patent to the early 
Christians, and evidently some of them which seem now to 
be difficult of solution did not seem so difficult in the clearer 
light of earlier times. As to new objections, such as are 
urged against the pastoral epistles and the Gospel of John, we 
are properly permitted to fall back upon the principle under- 
lying “statutes of limitation.” Many of the documents and 
witnesses accessible to the early Christians to solve their doubts, 
and to substantiate their positions, have long since passed away, 
and the presumption is very strong against the establishment of 
sweeping, destructive theories on the mere fragments of evidence 
which now remain. If these negative critical theories are true, 
why were they not brought forward and established while the 
witnesses were yet alive and the documents still extant by which 
their truth or falsehood could be attested? -The burden of 
proof falls with overwhelming weight upon those who deny the 
genuineness and authenticity of any book which obtained a 
recognized position in the New Testament canon. 

Coupled with the preceding facts concerning the New Testa- 
ment are the presumptions arising from the promises which 
Christ made to his apostles, and from the reasons assigned for 
their official selection. They were promised the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to call to remembrance all things which He had 
spoken to them, and to teach them things to come, and to give 
them utterance in every trying emergency. No greater emer- 
gency can be conceived than existed when any of these men sat 
down to make for the world a written record of what their eyes 
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had seen, and their ears had heard, and their hearts had felt, 
of the word of life. Nor did the writers of the New Testament 
hesitate to claim the authority of inspiration. The council at 
Jerusalem, speaking for the apostles, claimed to give utterance 
to the will of the Holy Spirit. It is the burden of no small 
part of the books of Galatians and Corinthians to prove and 
emphasize the direct inspiration of the Apostle Paul. We are 
driven to the dilemma of discarding Paul as an enthusiast and 
an impostor, or of setting him up on a pedestal of authority 
equally conspicuous with that which the New Testament has 
erected for the prophets of the Old. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Oberlin Theelogical Seminary. 


X. 


In answer to the question: “ In what sense do you believe the 
Bible to be the Word of God?” permit me to say that in my 
belief whatever was taught in their original form by the books 
which the Bible comprises was from God. The men by whom 
it was written, or was selected from existing documents, were 
moved by the Holy Spirit to perform this work, and the result 
of their work was truth, without any mixture of error. The 
form of expression was popular, but its substance Divine. In 
prose and poetry, in history and biography, in law and proverb, 
in prediction and parable, with childlike simplicity or with gor- 
geous imagery, does this Holy Book press the truth of God 
upon the minds of men, so that if possible every one may be 
reached. There are many dark places in the record, many 
seeming inaccuracies, and not a few alleged contradictions. 
But, apart from errors that have crept into the text, the dark 
places are not blemishes, for they rouse attention, stimulate in- 
quiry, and lead to deeper knowledge. Like spots on the face 
of the sun, they have light in them, though it may appear dim 
in the clearer light of surrounding passages. And the same 
may be said of the seeming inaccuracies and contradictions of 
the Word; I am persuaded that they are not real defects, that 
broader and deeper study, conducted in humble dependence on 
the Spirit of God, will cause them all to disappear. 
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In answer to the question; ‘‘ Why do you believe the Bible 
to be the Word of God?” I may say that, as the supernatural 
character of Christ surpassed the possibility of invention by 
man, so the supernatural contents of the Bible surpass the gen- 
ius of man, and prove the book Divine. It is absurd to suppose 
its authors weak or dishonest ; and it is no less absurd to sup- 
pose them clear-sighted and upright, yet deceived. They were 
moved by the Spirit of God to gives these writings to men ; 
and the more just and profound one’s knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, the more confident will he be of their plenary inspiration. 
In particular, the specific promise of Jesus to his disciples, as 
recorded by John, the manner in which that promise began to 
be fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, the gift of prophecy to 
many in the apostolic churches, the power, purity, and practi- 
cal perfection of the New Testament writings, the vast superior- 
ity of these writings to the remaining Christian literature of 
that age, or of the next, and the inexhaustible vitality which 
has enabled them to survive the assaults of foes and the mis- 
takes of friends, convince me that their excellence and authority 
are due to the inspiration of their writers, “who spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.” But if the New Testa- 
ment is from God, I must accept the Old Testament as no less 
Divine; for the two are bound together by innumerable ties, 
and especially by the words of Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
The historical sketches, the mighty psalms, and the marvelous 
and golden threads of Messianic prediction running through the 
library of sacred literature bound up in the Old Testament con- 
firm my faith in the inspiration of its writers. ovum Testa- 
mentum in vetere latet: Vetus Testamentum in novo patet. 


AtvaH Hovey. 
Newton Theological Seminary. 


XI. 


I believe the Bible, as a whole, to be the Word of God. I 
do not consider it sufficient to say, “The Bible contains words 
from God,” because I consider the book itself God’s gift to 
man. He sends us his message, and sends it in such a form as 
He sees to be best adapted to our needs. We understand his 
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will better by reading the whole of it than by reading a part 
of it. The book as a whole is in accord with his design and 
plan. 

I state, very briefly, my reasons for this belief. I think it 
must be admitted that the various books of the Bible are au- 
thentic and well-attested records. If this is granted, it cannot 
be denied that Jesus Christ is the Incarnate Word of God. If 
this is granted, then the words of Christ, many of them confess- 
edly reported in the Scriptures, must be God’s words. Those 
persons whom Christ sent out to preach the gospel must, if 
Christ fulfilled his promise, have received Divine aid in their 
teachings. They must have spoken as the Holy Spirit gave 
them utterance. Any one who will compare the Epistles in the 
New Testament with the Acts of the Apostles will be convinced 
that we have in those Epistles the apostolic teaching and preach- 
ing. We have, then, an undoubted right to say that we have 
in the Epistles the filling out of the Christian doctrines which 
Christ promised to his disciples. This work was to be per- 
formed by the Spirit because the disciples were not able to un- 
derstand the entire range of the doctrines before the sacrificial 
death. If we accept the parts of the New Testament now 
spoken of as from God, we must accept the Old Testament as 
from Him. Paul ascribes it to men taught of God. Christ 
treats the Jews of his own generation as incompetent to under- 
stand the Bible, of course incompetent to write it; yet treats 
them as the true successors of their fathers. It is not possible 
to believe that Christ considered the Bible to be the product of 
the Jewish mind of any age. He treats it as a book consisting 
of instructions, rebukes, warnings sent from God to his chosen 
but wayward people. 

If the Old Testament, as a whole, came from God, it is easy 
to infer, with Tholuck and others, that the entire New Testa- 
ment proceeded from the same source. I give this, not as the 
only line of argument that leads to a belief in the inspiration of 
the Bible, but as a convenient one. I have had no reference 
here to questions relating to the canon of the Scriptures. 

G. N. Boarpman. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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XII. 

I shall answer the last part of the question, or why, first, 
because if the fact of inspiration be established, the manner, or 
how, is of subsidiary importance. If it be once proved that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God, the failure to be able to ex- 
plain satisfactorily how they are so cannot set aside the fact. 

I. I believe the Bible is the Word of God from its effect 
and from its character. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

1. No book has so moulded society for good as the Bible. 
No book has given the peoples who have come under its sway 
such vitality. The gospel delivered to the eleven has had such 
power of conquest, morally and spiritually, that now, according 
to Professor A. J. Schem, nearly half of the world’s inhabitants 
are under Christian governments.! 

Even the Jews, who build on the Old Testament alone, are 
the miracle of history in their vitality and their promise for the 
future. This is undoubtedly in accordance with God’s purpose, 
but the means through which it has been effected has been 
through a belief and practice of the old covenant. The Jews 
exist to-day as leading powers among many of the nations 
whither they have been scattered, because during more than 
twenty-three centuries they have recognized the Old Testament 
Scriptures as the Word of God, and have regulated their lives 
according to their principles. 

Much is claimed for Mohammedanism as a great missionary 
religion. Some are so blind as almost to consider it a rival of 
Christianity in this respect ;? but Mohammedanism largely 
owes its existence and its progress to that which it derived from 
Judaism, — to the grand principle of monotheism which it has 
received from the Old Testament Scriptures.? It is this more 
than any other feature which makes it a missionary religion at 
the present day. 

1 Christian Work in New York, 1888, p.119: “He reports the popula- 
tion of the world at 1,396,752,000 souls, of whom 685,459,411 are under 
Christian governments, and 711,383,589 under non-Christian governments. 


2 Cf. R. Bosworth Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism. New York, 
1875, pp. 50 ff. 


8 Cf. Kuenen, National Religions and Universal Religions. New York, 
1882, pp. 26, 27, 30, 57. 
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These considerations in a general way seem to show the 
effects of the Bible as seen in Mohammedanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. 

Whatever may be said of the ancient civilizations, there can 
be no question that that of ancient Israel, which has its roots in 
Old Testament teaching, with all its failings, was incomparably 
the best. Those of Assyria, Egypt, Babylonia, and Pheenicia 
cannot be compared for a moment with that of ancient Israel. 

There is certainly no book that exerts such transforming 
power to-day as the Bible, when brought home by the faithful 
preacher, with the power of the Spirit, to the vicious classes in 
our land and the lowest heathen in foreign lands. Our civiliza- 
tion, devoid of the restraints of Bible teaching, innoculates the 
Sandwich Islander with a dry rot, drugs the Chinese with 
opium, and makes the African a slave of men. But our Bible 
transforms whole populations. It makes good Christians out of 
the cannibal Fiji Islanders; it completely changes the drunken 
and profligate in our own land, and lifts them into positions of 
usefulness and influence. Now a book that has such effects must 
be the Word of God. 

2. There is no book which can lay such claims to being a Divine 
book. This clearly appears from admissions and positive state- 
ments of those who have devoted their lives to the study of the 
sacred books of the East, and especially from the view of every 
unbiased and sympathetic student of the Scriptures. Max 
Miiller admits that “ readers who have been led to believe that 
[these sacred books, the Vedas, etc.] . . . are full of primeval 
wisdom and religious enthusiasm, or at least of sound and sim- 
ple moral teaching, will be disappointed on consulting these 
volumes.”? He further adds: “ It is but natural that scholars, 
in their joy at finding one or two fragrant fruits and flowers, 
should gladly forget the brambles and thorns that have to be 
thrown aside in the course of their search.” ? 

While this is negative testimony, Sir Monier-Williams, who 
has spent his life in the study of these books, has spoken 
strongly of the incomparable superiority of the Scriptures.® 


1 The Sacred Books of the East. Oxford, 1879, vol. i. p. ix. 
2 Ibid. p. x. 
8 The Missionary Herald. Boston, 1887, pp. 305 ff. 
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There is, indeed, an effort among students of comparative 
religions (e. g. Tiele, Miiller, etc.), and of the Old Testament 
(e. g. Stade and others) to explain the Bible on naturalistic 
principles, and to show that it is not the product of the Divine 
mind, but rather of human minds gradually rising from the 
grossest superstitions of fetishism and animism to the sublimest 
conceptions of God and immortality. But such a theory does 
not account for the Bible. It leads us simply to the place 
where there is a great gulf fixed between human superstitions 
and Divine revelation. 

Certainly one idea runs through the sixty-six books of the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, embracing a period of more 
than twelve hundred years, one Spirit animates it. It is the 
idea of the redemption of man, through an individual, a family, 
a people, and finally through the God-man. 

II. In determining in what sense the Bible is the Word of 
God, we ought not to adopt an a priori method. If we do, we 
are liable to be led astray. According to such a theory, we 
may hold a mechanical or verbal or plenary hypothesis of inspi- 
ration, and may find that it is not sustained by the facts. Our 
theory should be determined by an inductive method. But 
whatever this may be, with the evidence that we have that the 
Bible is the Word of God, as demonstrated by its character 
and effects, no army of scientists or critics, however destructive, 
ean shake our belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures. We 
do not need to put our fingers into the print of the nails of 
Scripture or thrust our hands into its side; our evidence is 
what we have seen and experienced of its power in the hearts 
of others as well as in our own. 

Perhaps it is enough to say of Scripture that it possesses an 
essential inspiration. It is nowhere said in Scripture that it is 
infallible in matters of science and in the details of history and 
chronology ; but that it is “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness.” (2 
Tim. iii. 16.) It was not designed, then, that the scientist 
should go to the Bible for ultimate science, although I do not 
imply by this that it is not in agreement with the established 
facts of science; it was designed that saving truth should be 
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conveyed in the language of the people, so that it could be 
readily understood. 

We may, indeed, rejoice in the many confirmations of the ac 
curacy of Scriptural statements in other matters, but we ought 
not to establish tests which the Scriptures do not themselves 
establish. 

In all questions of ultimate duty and destiny, the Bible, in 
the light of the New Testament, is to be our unfailing guide, 
and we are to know no wisdom beyond its positive revelations 
and the principles which it inculcates. 


SaMuEL Ives Curriss. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 








CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ARTICLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY FOR APRIL, 
1888, WITH ANNOTATIONS. 


Two or three years ago I spoke in this Review on the subject of Amer- 
ica; and after considering the institutions and the social condition of the 
people of the United States, I said that what, in the jargon of the present 
day, is called “the political and social problem,” does seem to be solved 
there with remarkable success. I pointed out the contrast which in this 
respect the United States offer to our own country, a contrast, in several 
ways, much to their advantage. But I added that the solution of the po- 
litical and social problem, as it is called, ought not so to absorb us as to 
make us forget the human problem; and that it remained to ask how the 
human problew is solved in the United States. It happened that Sir Lepel 
Griffin, a very acute and distinguished Indian official, had just then been 
traveling in the United States, and had published his opinion, from what 
he saw of the life there, that there is no country calling itself civilized 
where one would not rather live than in America, except Russia. Certainly 
then, I said, one cannot rest satisfied, when one finds such a judgment 
passed on the United States as this, with admiring their institutions and 
their solid social condition, their freedom and equality, their power, energy, 
and wealth. One must, further, go on to examine what is done there 
towards solving the human problem, and must see what Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
objection comes to. 

[Sir Lepel Griffin most Americans regard as a man of very moderate 
natural ability. His book was so flippant and superficial that its conceit 
and insularity rather amused the few who read it among the people whom 
it failed to understand, but did not fail to libel. It passed as a boyish book, 
a mere skit, and is now forgotten. Mr. Arnold prejudices his cause as an 
opponent of Philistinism by making it lean, however lightly, on the author- 
ity of such an international Philistine as this little baronet. ] 

And this examination I promised that I would one day make. However, 
it is so delicate a matter to discuss how a sensitive nation solves the human 
problem, that I found myself inclined to follow the example of the Greek 
moralist Theophrastus, who waited, before composing his famous “ Charac- 
ters,” until he was ninety-nine years old. I thought I had perhaps better 
wait until I was about that age, before I discussed the success of the 
Americans in solving the human problem. But ninety-nine is a great age; 
it is probable that I may never reach it, or even come near it. So I have 
determined, finally, to face the question without any such long delay, and 
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thus I come to offer to the readers of this Review the remarks following. 
With the same frankness with which I discussed here the solution of the 
political and social problem by the people of the United States, I shall 
discuss their success in solving the human problem. 

Perhaps it is not likely that any one will now remember what I said 
three years ago here about the success of the Americans in solving the 
political and social problem. I will sum it up in the briefest possible man- 
ner. I said that the United States had constituted themselves in a modern 
age; that their institutions complied well with the form and pressure of 
those circumstances and conditions which a modern age presents. Quite 
apart from all question how much of the merit for this may be due to the 
wisdom and virtue of the American people, and how much to their good 
fortune, it is undeniable that their institutions do work well and happily. 
The play of their institutions suggests, I said, the image of a man in a suit 
of clothes which fits him to perfection, leaving all his movements unimpeded 
and easy; a suit of clothes loose where it ought to be loose, and sitting close 
where its sitting close is an advantage; a suit of clothes able, moreover, to 
adapt itself naturally to the wearer’s growth, and to admit of all enlarge- 
ments as they successively arise. 

So much as to the solution, by the United States, of the political problem. 
As to the social problem, I observed that the people of the United States 
were a community singularly free from the distinction of classes, singularly 
homogeneous; that the division between rich and poor was consequently 
less profound there than in countries where the distinction of classes ac- 
centuates that division. I added that I believed there was exaggeration in 
the reports of their administrative and judicial corruption; and altogether, 
I concluded, the United States, politically and socially, are a country living 
prosperously in a natural modern condition, and conscious of living prosper- 
ously in such a condition. And being in this healthy case, and having this 
healthy consciousness, the community there uses its understanding with the 
soundness of health; it in general, as to its own political and social con- 
cerns, sees clear and thinks straight. Comparing the United States with 
ourselves, I said that while they are in this natural and healthy condition, 
we on the contrary are so little homogeneous, we are living with a system 
of classes so intense, with institutions and a society so little modern, so 
unnaturally complicated, that the whole action of our minds is hampered 
and falsened by it; we are in consequence wanting in lucidity, we do not 
see clear or think straight, and the Americans have here much the advan- 
tage of us. 

Yet we find an acute and experienced Englishman saying that there is no 
country, calling itself civilized, where one would not rather live than in the 
United States, except Russia! The civilization of the United States must 
somehow, if an able man can think thus, have shortcomings, in spite of the 
country’s success and prosperity. What is civilization? It is the human- 
ization of man in society, the satisfaction for him, in society, of the true law 
of human nature. Man’s study, says Plato, is to discover the right answer 
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to the question how to live? our aim, he says, is very and true life. We are 
more or less civilized as we come more or less near to this aim, in that social 
state which the pursuit of our aim essentially demands. But several ele- 
ments or powers, as I have often insisted, go to build up a complete human 
life. There is the power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the power of social life and manners; we have in- 
stincts responding to them all, requiring them all. And we are perfectly 
civilized only when all these instincts in our nature, all these elements in our 
civilization, have been adequately recognized and satisfied. But of course 
this adequate recognition and satisfaction of all the elements in question is 
impossible ; some of them are recognized more than others, some of them 
more in one community, some in another ; and the satisfactions found are 
more or less worthy. 

And meanwhile, people use the term civilization in the loosest possible 
way, for the most part attaching to it, however, in their own mind some 
meaning connected with their own preferences and experiences. The most 
common meaning thus attached to it is perhaps that of a satisfaction, not of 
all the main demands of human nature, but of the demand for the comforts 
and conveniences of life, and of this demand as made by the sort of person 
who uses the term. 

Now, we should always attend to the common and prevalent use of an 
important term. Probably Sir Lepel Griffin had this notion of the comforts 
and conveniences of life much in his thoughts when he reproached American 
civilization with its shorteomings. For mén of his kind, and for all that 
large number of men, so prominent in this country and who make their voice 
so much heard, men who have been at the public schools and universities, 
men of the professional and official class, men who do the most part of our 
literature and our journalism, America is not a comfortable place of abode. 
A man of this sort has in England everything in his favor ; society appears 
organized expressly for his advantage. A Rothschild or a Vanderbilt can 
buy his way anywhere, and can have what comforts and luxuries he likes 
whether in America or in England. But it is in England that an income 
of from three or four to fourteen or fifteen hundred a year does so much 
for its possessor, enables him to live with so many of the conveniences of far 
richer people. For his benefit, his benefit above all, clubs are organized 
and hansom cabs ply ; service is abundant, porters stand waiting at the 
railway stations. In America all luxuries are dear except oysters and ice ; 
service is in general scarce and bad ; a club is a most expensive luxury ; the 
cab-rates are prohibitive — more than half of the people who in England 
would use cabs must in America use the horse cars, the tram. The charges of 
tailors and mercers are about a third higher than they are with us. I men- 
tion only a few striking points as to which there can be no dispute, and in 
which a man of Sir Lepel Griffin’s class would feel the great difference be- 
tween America and England in the conveniences at his command. There 
are a hundred other points one might mention, where he would feel the same 
thing. When a man is passing judgment on a country’s civilization, points 


of this kind crowd to his memory, and determine his sentence. 
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On the other hand, for that immense class of people, the great bulk of the 
community, the class of people whose income is less than three or four hun- 
dred a year, things in America are favorable. It is easier for them there 
than in the Old World to rise and to make their fortune. But I am not 
now speaking of that. Even without making their fortune, even with their 
income below three or four hundred a year, things are favorable to them in 
America, society seems organized there for their benefit. To begin with, 
the humbler kind of work is better paid in America than with us, the higher 
kind worse. The official, for instance, gets less, his office-keeper gets more. 
The public ways are abominably cut up by rails and blocked with horse- 
cars ; but the inconvenience is for those who use private carriages and 
cabs, the convenience is for the bulk of the community who but for the 
horse-cars would have to walk. The ordinary railway cars are not delight- 
ful, but they are cheap, and they are better furnished, and in winter are 
warmer than third-class carriages in England. Luxuries are, as I have said, 
very dear — above all, European luxuries ; but a workingman’s clothing is 
nearly as cheap as in England, and plain food is on the whole cheaper. 
Even luxuries of a certain kind are within a laboring man’s easy reach. I 
have mentioned ice, I will mention fruit also. The abundance and cheap- 
ness of fruit is a great boon to people of small incomes in America. Do not 
believe the Americans when they extol their peaches as equal to any in the 
world, or better than any in the world; they are not to be compared to 
peaches grown under glass. Do not believe that the American Newtown 
pippins appear in the New York and Boston fruit-shops as they appear in 
those of London and Liverpool ; or that the Americans have any pear to 
give you like the Marie Louise. But what laborer, or artisan, or small 
clerk, ever gets hot-house peaches, or Newtown pippins, or Marie Louise 
pears ? Not such good pears, apples, and peaches as those, but pears, ap- 
ples, and peaches by no means to be despised, such people and their fami- 
lies do in America get in plenty. 

Well, now, what would a philosopher or a philanthropist say in this case ? 
which would he say was the more civilized condition —that of the country 
where the balance of advantage, as to the comforts and conveniences of life, 
is greatly in favor of the people with incomes below three hundred a year, 
or that of the country where it is greatly in favor of those with incomes 
above that sum ? 

Many people will be ready to give an answer to that question without the 
smallest hesitation. They will say that they are, and that all of us ought to 
be, for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. However, the ques- 
tion is not one which I feel bound now to discuss and answer. Of course, 
if happiness and civilization consist in being plentifully supplied with the 
comforts and conveniences of life, the question presents little difficulty. 
But I believe neither that happiness consists merely or mainly in being 
plentifully supplied with the comforts and conveniences of life, nor that 


civilization consists in being so supplied ; therefore I leave the question un- 
answered. 
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{The manner in which Mr. Arnold evades the fair inference from his 
own concession that American civilization secures the greatest good of the 
greatest number is very unmanly and well-nigh absurd, for it requires him 
to assert that the interests of the classes ought to be cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of the masses —a tory and medieval principle of the 
most odious description. } 

I prefer to seek for some other and better tests by which to try the civili- 
zation of the United States. I have often insisted on the need of more 
equality in our own country, and on the mischiefs caused by inequality over 
here. In the United States there is not our intense division of classes, our 
inequality ; there is great equality. Let me mention two points in the 
system of social life and manners over there in which this equality seems 
to me to have done good. ‘The first is a mere point of form, but it has its 
significance. Every one knows it is the established habit with us in 
England, if we write to people supposed to belong to the class of gentle- 
men, of addressing them by the title of Esquire, while we keep Mr. for 
people not supposed to belong to that class. If we think of it, could one 
easily find a habit more ridiculous, more offensive ? The title of Esquire, 
like most of our titles, comes out of the great frippery shop of the Middle 
Age ; it is alien to the sound taste and manner of antiquity when men said 
Pericles and Camillus. But unlike other titles, it is applied or withheld 
quite arbitrarily. Surely, where a man has no specific title proper to him, 
the one plain title of Master or Mr. is enough, and we need not be encum- 
bered with a second title of Esquire, now quite unmeaning, to draw an in- 
vidious and impossible line of distinction between those who are gentlemen 
and those who are not ; as if we actually wished to provide a source of 
embarrassment for the sender of a letter, and of mortification for the 
receiver of it. 

The French, those great authorities in social life and manners, find Mr. 
enough, and the Americans are more and more, I am glad to say, following 
the French example. I only hope they will persevere, and not be seduced 
by Esquire being “so English, you know.” And I do hope, moreover, that 
we shall one day take the same course and drop our absurd Esquire. 

The other point goes deeper. Much may be said against the voices and 
intonation of American women. But almost every one acknowledges that 
there is a charm in American women —a charm which you find in almost 
all of them, wherever you go. It is the charm of a natural manner, a man- 
ner not self-conscious, artificial, and constrained. It may not be a beautiful 
manner always, but it is almost always a natural manner, a free and happy 
manner ; and this gives pleasure. Here we have, undoubtedly, a note of 
civilization, and an evidence, at the same time, of the good effect of equality 
upon social life and manners. I have often heard it observed that a per- 
fectly natural manner is as rare among Englishwomen of the middle classes 
as it is general among American women of like condition with them. And 
so far as the observation is true, the reason of its truth no doubt is, that the 
Englishwoman is living in presence of an upper class, as it is called —in 
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presence, that is, of a class of women recognized as being the right thing 
in style and manner, and whom she imagines criticising her style and man- 
ner, finding this or that to be amiss with it, this or that to be vulgar. Hence 
self-consciousness and constraint in her. The American woman lives in 
presence of no such class ; there may be circles trying to pass themselves 
off as such a class, giving themselves airs as such, but they command no 
recognition, no authority. The American woman in general is perfectly 
unconcerned about their opinion, is herself, enjoys her existence, and has 
consequently a manner happy and natural. It is her great charm; and it 
is moreover, as I have said, a real note of civilization, and one which has 
to be reckoned to the credit of American life, and of its equality. 

But we must get nearer still to the heart of the question raised as to the 
character and worth of American civilization. I have said how much the 
word civilization really means — the humanization of man in society ; his 
making progress there towards his true and full humanity. Partial and 
material achievement is always being put forward as civilization. We hear 
a nation called highly civilized by reason of its industry, commerce, and 
wealth, or by reason of its liberty or equality, or by reason of its numerous 
churches, schools, libraries, and newspapers. But there is something in 
human nature, some instinct of growth, some law of perfection, which re- 
bels against this narrow account of the matter. And perhaps what human 
nature demands in civilization, over and above all those obvious things 
which first occur to our thoughts — what human nature, I say, demands in 
civilization, if it is to stand as a high and satisfying civilization, is best 
described by the word interesting. Here is the extraordinary charm of the 
old Greek civilization — that it is so interesting. Do not tell me only, says 
human nature, of the magnitude of your industry and commerce ; of the 
beneficence of your institutions, your freedom, your equality ; of the great 
and growing number of your churches and schools, libraries and news- 
papers ; tell me also if your civilization—which is the grand name you 
give to all this development — tell me if your civilization is interesting. 

An American friend of mine, Professor Norton, has lately published the 
early letters of Carlyle. If any one wants a good antidote to the unpleas- 
ant effect left by Mr. Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,’’ let him read those letters. 
Not only of Carlyle will those letters make him think kindly, but they will 
also fill him with admiring esteem for the qualities, character, and family 
life, as there delineated, of the Scottish peasant. Well, the Carlyle family 
were numerous, poor, and struggling. Thomas Carlyle, the eldest son, a 
young man in wretched health and worse spirits, was fighting his way in 
Edinburgh. One of his younger brothers talked of emigrating. “The very 
best thing he could do!” we should all say. Carlyle dissuades him. “You 
shall never,’ he writes, “you shall never seriously meditate crossing the 
great Salt Pool to plant yourself in the Yankee-land. That is a miserable 
fate for any one, at best ; never dream of it. Could you banish yourself 
from all that is interesting to your mind, forget the history, the glorious in- 
stitutions, tha ncble principles of old Scotland —that you might eat a 
better dinner, perhaps ? ” 
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There is our word launched — the word interesting. I am not saying that 
Carlyle’s advice was good, or that young men should not emigrate. I do 
but take note, in the word interesting, of a requirement, a cry of aspiration, 
a cry not sounding in the imaginative Carlyle’s own breast only, but sure 
of a response in his brother’s breast also, and in human nature. 

[The word interesting, on which so many changes are rung, means in 
Carlyle’s use of it in application to his brother’s case, simply interesting 
toa Scotchman. Many of Mr. Arnold’s uses of the word mean only interest- 
ing toan Englishman, or, in a more narrow sense yet, interesting to strictly 
academic tastes. The insularity of such criticism when applied to a great 
uation which is neither Scotch nor English is amazing in a high degree. It 
may very well be that American civilization is not interesting to a Scotchman 
or to an Englishman who is hopelessly imprisoned in his local prejudices and 
yet be highly interesting to an American. Even Mr. Arnold says he does not 
advise young Britons not to emigrate to America. The tide of immigration 
shows that although American civilization is not interesting to the privi- 
leged classes it is to the masses and so very possibly in ultimate outcome 
may be interesting to human nature. | 

Amiel, that contemplative Swiss whose journals the world has been read- 
ing lately, tells us that the “human heart is, as it were, haunted by confused 
reminiscences of an age of gold ; or rather, by aspirations towards a har- 
mony of things which every-day reality denies to us.”” He says that the 
splendor and refinement of high life is an attempt by the rich and cultivated 
classes to realize this ideal, and is “a form of poetry.” And the interest 
which this attempt awakens in the classes which are not rich or cultivated, 
their indestructible interest in the pageant and fairy tale, as to them it ap- 
pears, of the life in castles and palaces, the life of the great, bears witness 
to a like imaginative strain in them also, a strain tending after the elevated 
and the beautiful. In short, what Goethe describes as ‘was uns alle ban- 
digt, das Gemeine — that which holds us all in bondage, the common and 
ignoble,” is, notwithstanding its admitted prevalence, contrary to a deep- 
seated instinct of human nature and repelled by it. Of civilization, which 
is to humanize us in society, we demand, before we will consent to be satis- 
fied with it — we demand, however much else it may give us, that it shall 
give us, too, the interesting. 

Now, the great sources of the interesting are distinction and beauty : that 
which is elevated, and that which is beautiful. Let us take the beautiful 
first, and consider how far it is present in American civilization. Evidently 
this is that civilization’s weak side. There is little to nourish and delight 
the sense of beauty there. In the long-settled States east of the Allegha- 
nies the landscape in general is not interesting, the climate harsh and in ex- 
tremes. The Americans are restless, eager to better themselves and to 
make fortunes ; the inhabitant does not strike his roots lovingly down into 
the soil as in rural England. In the valley of the Connecticut you will find 
farm after farm which the Yankee settler has abandoned in order to go 
West, leaving the farm to some new Irish immigrant. The charm of 
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beauty which comes from ancientness and permanence of rural life the coun- 
try could not yet have in a high degree, but it has it in an even less degree 
than might be expected. Then the Americans come originally, for the most 
part, from that great class in English society amongst whom the sense for 
conduct and business is much more strongly developed than the sense for 
beauty. If we in England were without the cathedrals, parish churches, 
and castles of the catholic and feudal age, and without the houses of the 
Elizabethan age, but had only the towns and buildings which the rise of our 
middle class has created in the modern age, we should be in much the same 
case as the Americans. We should be living with much the same absence 
of training for the sense of beauty through the eye, from the aspect of out- 
ward things. The American cities have hardly anything to please a trained 
or a natural sense for beauty. They have buildings which cost a great deal 
of money and produce a certain effect — buildings, shall I say, such as our 
Midland Station at St. Pancras ; but nothing such as Somerset House or 
Whitehall. One architect of genius they had— Richardson. I had the 
pleasure to know him ; he is dead, alas! Much of his work was injured by 
the conditions under which he was obliged to execute it ; I can recall but 
one building, and that of no great importance, where he seems to have had 
his own way, to be fully himself ; but that is indeed excellent. In general, 
where the Americans succeed best in their architecture — in that art so indie- 
ative and educative of a people’s sense for beauty — is in the fashion of 
their villa-cottages in wood. These are often original and at the same time 
very pleasing, but they are pretty and coquettish, not beautiful. Of the 
really beautiful in the other arts, and in literature, very little has been pro- 
duced there as yet. I asked a German portrait-painter, whom I found 
painting and prospering in America, how he liked the country? “How 
can an artist like it?” was his answer. The American artists live chiefly in 
Europe ; all Americans of cultivation and wealth visit Europe more and 
more constantly. The mere nomenclature of the country acts upon a culti- 
vated person like the incessant pricking of pins. What people in whom the 
sense for beauty and fitness was quick could have invented, or could toler- 
ate, the hideous names ending in ville, the Briggsvilles, Higginsvilles, Jack- 
sonvilles, rife from Maine to Florida ; the jumble of unnatural and inappro- 
priate names everywhere ? On the line from Albany to Buffalo you have, 
in one part, half the names in the classical dictionary to designate the sta- 
tions ; it is said that the folly is due to a surveyor who, when the country 
was laid out, happened to possess a classical dictionary ; but a people with 
any artist-sense would have put down that surveyor. The Americans 
meekly retain his names ; and indeed his strange Marcellus or Syracuse is 
perhaps not much worse than their congenital Briggsville. 

[The blunders in the names of a small percentage of American towns 
have been a subject for the wit and the serious censure of many American 
writers from Cooper’s day and Washington Irving’s to our own. Many 
such mistakes have been or will yet be corrected. ] 

So much as to beauty, and as to the provision, in the United States, for 
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the sense of beauty. As to distinction, and the interest which human nature 
seeks from enjoying the effect made upon it by what is elevated, the case is 
much the same. There is very little to create such an effect, very much to 
thwart it. Goethe says somewhere that “the thrill of awe is the best thing 
humanity has:” — 


Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil. 


But, if there be a discipline in which the Americans are wanting, it is the 
| discipline of awe and respect. An austere and intense religion imposed on 
their Puritan founders the discipline of respect, and so provided for them 
the thrill of awe; but this religion is dying out. The Americans have pro- 
duced plenty of men strong, shrewd, upright, able, effective; very few who 
are highly distinguished. Alexander Hamilton is indeed a man of rare 
distinction; Washington, though he has not the high mental distinction of 
Pericles or Cesar, has true distinction of style and character. But these 
men belong to the pre-American age. Lincoln’s recent American biog- 
raphers declare that Washington is but an Englishman, an English officer; 
the typical American, they say, is Abraham Lincoln. Now Lincoln is 
shrewd, sagacious, humorous, honest, courageous, firm; he is a man with 
4 qualities deserving the most sincere esteem and praise, but he has not dis- 
tinction. 

In truth everything is against distinction in America, and against the 
sense of elevation to be gained through admiring and respecting it. The 
glorification of “the average man,”’ who is quite a religion with statesmen 
and publicists there, is against it. The addiction to “the funny man,” who 
is a national misfortune there, is against it. Above all, the newspapers are 
against it. 

It is often said that every nation has the government it deserves. What 
is much more certain is that every nation has the newspapers it deserves. 
The newspaper is the direct product of the want felt; the supply answers 
closely and inevitably to the demand. I suppose no one knows what the 
American newspapers are, who has not been obliged, for some length of 
time, to read either those newspapers or none at all. Powerful and valu- 
able contributions occur scattered about in them. But on the whole, and 
taking the total impression and effect made by them, I should say that if 
one were searching for the best means to efface and kill in a whole nation 
the discipline of respect, the feeling for what is elevated, one could not do 
better than take the American newspapers. The absence of truth and sober- 
ness in them, the poverty in serious interest, the personality and sensation- 
mongering, are beyond belief. There are a few newspapers which are in 
whole, or in part, exceptions. The “New York Nation,” a weekly paper, 
may be paralleled with the “ Saturday Review ” as it was in its old and ;o0od 
days; but the “New York Nation” is conducted by a foreigner, and has 
an extremely small sale. In general, the daily papers are such that when 
one returns home one is moved to admiration and thankfulness not only at 
the great London papers, like the ‘‘Times’’ or the ‘‘ Standard,” but quite 
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as much at the great provincial newspapers too — papers like the “ Leeds 
Mercury” and the “Yorkshire Post” in the north of England, like the 
Scotsman ” and the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald” in Scotland. 

The Americans used to say to me that what they valued was news, and 
that this their newspapers gave them. I at last made the reply: “Yes, 
news for the servants’ hall!” I remember that a New York newspaper, 
one of the first I saw after landing in the country, had a long account, with 
the prominence we should give to the illness of the German Emperor or 
the arrest of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, of a young woman who had 
married a man who was a bag of bones, as we say, and who used to exhibit 
himself as a skeleton ; of her growing horror in living with this man, and 
finally of her death. All this in the most minute detail, and described with 
all the writer’s powers of rhetoric. This has always remained by me as a 
specimen of what the Americans call news. 

You must have lived amongst their newspapers to know what they are. 
If I relate some of my own experiences, it is because these will give a clear 
enough notion of what the newspapers over there are, and one remembers 
more definitely what has happened to oneself. Soon after arriving in 
Boston, I opened a Boston newspaper and came upon a column headed: 
“Tickings.” By tickings we are to understand news conveyed through the 
tickings of the telegraph. The first “ticking” was: “ Matthew Arnold is 
sixty-two years old” — an age, I must just say in passing, which I had not 
then reached. The second “ticking” was: “ Wales says, Mary is a darling;” 
the meaning being, that the Prince of Wales expressed great admiration 
for Miss Mary Anderson. This was at Boston, the American Athens. 
{Surprisingly unfair.] I proceeded to Chicago. An evening paper was 
given me soon after I arrived ; I opened it, and found under a large-type 
heading, “We have seen him arrive,” the following picture of myself: ‘ He 
has harsh features, supercilious manners, parts his hair down the middle, 
wears a single eyeglass and ill-fitting clothes.” Notwithstanding this rather 
unfavorable introduction, I was most kindly and hospitably received at 
Chicago. It happened that I had a letter for Mr. Medill, an elderly gentle- 
man of Scotch descent, the editor of the chief newspaper in those parts, 
the “Chicago Tribune.” I called on him, and we conversed amicably 
together. Some time afterwards, when I had gone back to England, a 
New York paper published a criticism of Chicago and its people, purport- 
ing to have been contributed by me to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” over here. 
It was a poor hoax, but many people were taken in and were excusably 
angry, Mr. Medill of the “Chicago Tribune” amongst the number. A 
friend telegraphed to me to know if I had written the criticism. I, of 
course, instantly telegraphed back that I had not written a syllable of it. 
Then a Chicago paper is sent to me; and what I have the pleasure of 
reading, as the result of my contradiction, is this: “Arnold denies ; Mr. 
Medill [my old friend] refuses to accept Arnold’s disclaimer ; says Arnold 
is a cur.” 

[Mr. Arnold fails to discriminate between the first-class and the third- 
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class American newspapers. The latter have been broadened downward 
for mercenary reasons far too extensively; and so would English third-class 
papers be if the reading constituency were as large in England in propor- 
tion to the population as in the United States. The best journals are not 
broadened upward as fast as they should be. But the best American jour- 
nalism is in its monthlies, and these Mr. Arnold fails to notice. ] 

I once declared that in England the born lover of ideas and of light could 
not but feel that the sky over his head is of brass and iron. And so I say 
that, in America, he who craves for the interesting in civilization, he who 
requires from what surrounds him satisfaction for his sense of beauty, his 
sense for elevation, will feel the sky over his head to be of brass and iron. 
The human problem, then, is as yet solved in the United States most im- 
perfectly ; a great void exists in the civilization over there : a want of what 
is elevated and beautiful, of what is interesting. 

The want is grave ; it was probably, though he does not exactly bring it 
out, influencing Sir Lepel Griffin’s feelings when he said that America is one 
of the last countries in which one would like to live. The want is such as 
to make any educated man feel that many countries, much less free and 
prosperous than the United States, are yet more truly civilized ; have more 
which is interesting, have more to say to the soul ; are countries, therefore, 
in which one would rather live. 

The want is graver because it is so little recognized by the mass of Amer- 
icans ; nay, so loudly denied by them. If the community over there per- 
ceived the want and regretted it, sought for the right ways of remedying it, 
and resolved that remedied it should be ; if they said, or even if a num- 
ber of leading spirits amongst them said : “ Yes, we see what is wanting to 
our civilization, we see that the average man is a danger, we see that our 
newspapers are a scandal, that bondage to the common and ignoble is our 
snare ; but under the circumstances our civilization could not well have 
been expected to begin differently. What you see are beginnings, they are 
crude, they are too predominantly material, they omit much, leave much to 
be desired — but they could not have been otherwise, they have been inevi- 
table, and we will rise above them ;” if the Americans frankly said this, one 
would have not a word to bring against it. One would then insist on no 
shortcoming, one would accept their admission that the human problem is 
at present quite insufficiently solved by them, and would press the matter no 
further. One would congratulate them on having solved the political prob- 
lem and the social problem so successfully, and only remark, as I have 
said already, that in seeing clear and thinking straight on our political and 
social questions, we have great need to follow the example they set us on 
theirs. 

But now the Americans seem, in certain matters, to have agreed, as a 
people, to deceive themselves, to persuade themselves that they have what 
they have not, to cover the defects in their civilization by boasting, to fancy 
that they well and truly solve, not only the political and social problem, but 
the human problem too. One would say that they do really hope to find in 
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tall talk and inflated sentiment a substitute for that real sense of elevation 
which human nature, as I have said, instinctively craves — and a substitute 
which may do as well as the genuine article. The thrill of awe, which Goethe 
pronounces to be the best thing humanity has, they would fain create by 
proclaiming themselves at the top of their voices to be “the greatest nation 
upon earth,” by assuring one another, in the language of their national histo- 
rian, that “‘ American democracy proceeds in its ascent as uniformly and ma- 
jestically as the laws of being, and is as certain as the decrees of eternity.” 
{The unfairness of this to Mr. Bancroft is too atrocious to need comment. | 

Or, again, far from admitting that their newspapers are a scandal, they 
assure one another that their newspaper press is one of their most signal 
distinctions. Far from admitting that in literature they have as yet pro- 
duced little that is important, they play at treating American literature as 
if it were a great independent power; they reform the spelling of the 
English language by the insight of their average man. For every English 
writer they have an American writer to match. And him good Americans 
read ; the Western States are at this moment being nourished and formed, 
we hear, on the novels of a native author called Roe, instead of those of 
Scott and Dickens. Far from admitting that their average man is a danger, 
and that his predominance has brought about a plentiful lack of refinement, 
distinction, and beauty, they declare in the words of my friend Colonel Hig- 
ginson, a prominent critic at Boston, that ‘‘ Nature said, some years since : 
‘Thus far the English is my best race, but we have had Englishmen enough ; 
put in one drop more of nervous fluid and make the American.’ And with 
that drop a new range of promise opened on the human race, and a lighter, 
finer, more highly organized type of mankind was born.” Far from admit- 
ting that the American accent, as the pressure of their climate and of their 
average man has made it, is a thing to be striven against, they assure one 
another that it is the right accent, the standard English speech of the 
future. It reminds me of a thing in Smollett’s dinner-party of authors. 
Seated by “the philosopher who is writing a most orthodox refutation of 
Bolingbroke, but in the mean time has just been presented to the Grand Jury 
as a public nuisance for having blasphemed in an alehouse on the Lord’s 
day ” — seated by this philosopher is ‘‘ the Scotchman who is giving lectures 
on the pronunciation of the English language.” 

The worst of it is, that all this tall talk and self-glorification meets with 
hardly any rebuke from sane criticism over there. I will thention, in re- 
gard to this, a thing which struck me a good deal. A Scotchman who has 
made a great fortune at Pittsburgh, a kind friend of mine, one of the most 
hospitable and generous of men, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, published a year or 
two ago a book called “Triumphant Democracy,” a most splendid picture 
of American progress. The book is full of valuable information, but reli- 
gious people thought that it insisted too much on mere material progress, and 
did not enough set forth America’s deficiencies and dangers. And a friendly 
clergyman in Massachusetts, telling me how he regretted this, and how apt 
the Americans are to shut their eyes to their own dangers, put into my 
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hands a volume written by a leading minister among the Congregationalists, 
a very prominent man, which he said supplied a good antidote to my friend 
Mr. Carnegie’s book. The volume is entitled “Our Country.” I read it 
through. The author finds in evangelical Protestantism, as the orthodox 
Protestant sects present it, the grand remedy for the deficiencies and dan- 
gers of America. On this I offer no criticism ; what struck me, and that 
on which I wish to lay stress, is the writer’s entire failure to perceive that 
such self-glorification and self-deception as I have been mentioning is one 
of America’s dangers, or even that it is self-deception at all. He himself 
shares in allthe self-deception of the average man among his countrymen, 
he flatters it. In the very points where a serious critic would find the 
Americans most wanting he finds them superior ; only they require to have 
a good dose of evangelical Protestantism still added. ‘‘ Ours is the elect 
nation,” preaches this reformer of American faults — “ours is the elect na- 
tion for the age tocome. We are the chosen people.” Already, says he, 
‘we are taller and heavier than other men, longer-lived than other men, 
richer and more energetic than other men, above all, of “finer nervous organi- 
zation” than other men. Yes, this people, who endure to have the American 
newspaper for their daily reading, and to have their habitation in Briggsville, 
Jacksonville, and Marcellus —this people is of finer, more delicate nervous 
organization than other nations! It is Colonel Higginson’s “drop more of 
nervous fluid,” over again. This “drop” plays a stupendous part in the 
American rhapsody of self-praise. Undoubtedly the Americans are highly 
nervous, both the men and the women. A great Paris physician says that 
he notes a distinct new form of nervous disease, produced in American 
women by worry about servants. But this nervousness, developed in the 
race out there by worry, overwork, want of exercise, injudicious diet, and a 
most trying climate — this morbid nervousness our friends ticket as the fine 
susceptibility of genius, and cite it as a proof of their distinction, of their 
superior capacity for civilization! [The American climate includes that of 
the Gulf States as well as that of the Great Lake region, and it has every- 
where very different electrical conditions from those of England, and is 
producing men of a new fineness of texture.] “The roots of civilization are 
the nerves,” says our Congregationalist instructor again ; ‘and, other things 
being equal, the finest nervous organization will produce the highest civiliza- 
tion. Now, the finest nervous organization is ours.” 

The new West promises to beat in the game of brag even the stout cham- 
pions I have been quoting. Those belong to the old Eastern States ; and 
the other day there was sent to me a California newspaper which calls all 
the Easterners “the unhappy denizens of a forbidding clime,” and adds ; 
“The time will surely come when all roads will lead to California. Here 
will be the home of art, science, literature, and profound knowledge.” 

[Mr. Arnolds lacks the sense of humor or he would perceive that Ameri- 
cans understand much of this tall talk to be humorous. If he had traveled 
more extensively he would have found that the storm of self-laudation in 
Australia is even more violent than in America. Both storms, however, if 
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the truth must be told, are in their real origin only new editions of British 
brag. | 

Common-sense criticism, I repeat, of all this hollow stuff there is in 
America next to none. There are plenty of cultivated, judicious, delightful 
individuals there. ‘They are our hope and America’s hope ; it is through 
their means that improvement must come. ‘They know perfectly well how 
false and hollow the boastful stuff talked is; but they let the storm of 
self-laudation rage, and say nothing. For political opponents and their 
doings there are in America hard words to be heard in abundance ; for the 
real faults in American civilization, and for the foolish boasting which pro- 
longs them, there is hardly a word of regret or blame, at least in public. 
Even in private, many of the most cultivated Americans shrink from the 
subject, are irritable and thin-skinned when it is canvassed. Public treat- 
ment of it, in a cool and sane spirit of criticism, there is none. In vain I 
might plead that I had set a good example of frankness, in confessing over 
here, that, so far from solving our problems successfully, we in England 
find ourselves with an upper class materialized, a middle class vulgarized, 
and a lower class brutalized. But it seems that nothing will embolden an 
American critic to say firmly and aloud to his countrymen and to his news- 
papers, that in America they do not solve the human problem successfully, 
and that with their present methods they never can. Consequently the 
masses of the American people do really come to believe all they hear 
about their finer nervous organization, and the rightness of the American 
accent, and the importance of American literature [which is quite able to 
take care of itself and needs no defense here]; that is to say, they see 
things not as they are, but as they would like them to be; they deceive 
themselves totally. And by such self-deception they shut against them- 
selves the door to improvement, and do their best to make the reign of 
das Gemeine eternal. In what concerns the solving of the political and social 
problem they see clear and think straight; in what concerns the higher 
civilization they live in a fool’s paradise. This it is which makes a famous 
French critic speak of “the hard unintelligence of the people of the United 
States ” —/a dure intelligence des Américains du Nord — of the very people 
who in general pass for being specially intelligent — and so, within certain 
limits, they are. But they have been so plied with nonsense and boasting 
that outside those limits, and where it is a question of things in which their 
elvilization is weak, they seem, very many of them, as if in such things 
they had no power of perception whatever, no idea of a proper scale, no 
sense of the difference between good and bad. And at this rate they can 
never, after solving the political and social problem with success, go on to 
solve happily the human problem, too, and thus at last to make their civili- 
zation full and interesting. 

To sum up, then. What really dissatisfies in American civilization is the 
want of the interesting, a want due chiefly to the want of those two great 
elements of the interesting, which are elevation and beauty. And the want 
of these elements is increased and prolonged by the Americans being assured 
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that they have them when they have them not. And it seems to me that 
what the Americans now most urgently require is not so much a vast addi- 
tional development of orthodox Protestantism, but rather a steady exhibi- 
tion of cool and sane criticism by their men of light and leading over there. 
And perhaps the very first step of such men should be to insist on having 
for America, and to create, if need be, better newspapers. 

To us, too, the future of the United States is of incalculable importance. 
Already we feel their influence much, and we shall feel it more. We have 
a good deal to learn from them ; we shall find in them, also, many things to 
beware of, many points in which it is to be hoped our democracy may not 
be like theirs. As our country becomes more democratic, the malady here 
may no longer be that we have an upper class materialized, a middle class 
vulgarized, and a lower class brutalized. But the predominance of the 
common and ignoble, born of the predominance of the average man, is a 
malady too. That the common and ignoble is human nature’s enemy, that, 
of true human nature, distinction and beauty are needs, that a civilization 
is insufficient where these needs are not satisfied, faulty where they are 
thwarted, is an instruction of which we, as well as the Americans, may 
greatly require to take fast hold, and not to let go. We may greatly require 
to keep, as if it were our life, the doctrine that we are failures after all, if 
we cannot eschew vain boasting and vain imaginations, eschew what flatters 
in us the common and ignoble, and approve things that are truly excellent. 

I have mentioned evangelical Protestantism. There is a text which evan- 
gelical Protestantism —and for that matter Catholicism too — translates 
wrong and takes in a sense too narrow. The text is that well-known one : 
“ Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Instead 
of again, we ought to translate from above ; and instead of taking the king- 
dom of God in the sense of a life in heaven above, we ought to take it, as 
its speaker meant it, in the sense of the reign of saints, a renovated and per- 
fected human society on earth, the ideal society of the future. In the life 
of such a society, in the life from above, the life born of inspiration or the 
spirit —in that life elevation and beauty are not everything ; but they are 
much, and they are indispensable. Humanity cannot reach its ideal while 
it lacks them : “ Except a man be born from above, he cannot have part in 
the society of the future.” 














EXPERT OPINION ON MATTHEW ARNOLD'S ARTICLE 
ON AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


Lorp HovucGuTon once told me that the earlier American guests in Lon- 
don society were often censured as being too English in appearance and 
manner, and as wanting in a distinctive flavor of Americanism. He in- 
stanced Ticknor and Sumner ; and we can all remember that there were at 
first similar criticisms on Lowell. It is, indeed, a form of comment to which 
all Americans are subject in England, if they have the ill-luck to have color 
in their cheeks and not to speak very much through their noses ; in that 
ease they are apt to pass for Englishmen by no wish of their own, and to 
be suspected of a little double-dealing when they hasten to reveal their 
birthplace. It very often turns out that the demand for a distinctive 
Americanism really seeks only the external peculiarities that made Joaquin 
Miller and Buffalo Bill popular ; an Americanism that can at any moment 
be annihilated by a pair of scissors. It is something, no doubt, to be allowed 
even such an amount of nationality as this ; and Washington Irving attrib- 
uted the English curiosity about him to the fact that he held a quill in his 
fingers instead of sticking it in his hair, as was expected. 

As a matter of fact, it will be generally claimed by Americans, I fancy, 
that whatever else their much-discussed nation may have, it has at least de- 
veloped a temperament for itself ; “an ill-favored thing, but mine own,” as 
Touchstone says of Audrey. There is no vanity or self-assertion involved 
in this, any more than when a person of blonde complexion claims not to be 
a brunette, or a brunette meekly insists upon not being regarded as fair- 
haired. If the American is expected to be in all respects the duplicate of 
the Englishman, and is only charged with inexpressible inferiority in quality 
and size, let us know it ; but if two hundred and fifty years of transplanta- 
tion under a new sky and in new conditions have made any difference in 
the type, let us know that also. In truth, the difference is already so 
marked that Mr. Arnold himself concedes it at every step in his last essay, 
and had before stated it in very much the same terms which an American 
would have employed. In a paper entitled “From Easter to August,’’ in 
the “ Nineteenth Century” for September, 1887, he says frankly: “Our 
countrymen [namely, the English], witha thousand good qualities, are really 
perhaps a good deal wanting in lucidity and flexibility ;” and again in the 
same essay: “The whole American nation may be called intelligent, that 
is, quick.” This would seem to be conceding the very point at issue be- 
tween himself and the American writer whom he is criticising. 

The same difference of temperament, in the direction of a greater quick- 
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ness — what the wit of Edmund Quincy once designated as “ specific levity ” 
—on the part of Americans, is certainly very apparent to every one of us 
who visits England ; and not infrequently makes itself perceptible, even 
without a surgical operation, to our English visitors. Professor Tyndall is 
reported to have said—and if he did not say it, some one else pointed it 
out for him — that, whereas in his London scientifie lectures he always had 
to repeat his explanations three times ; first telling his audience, in advance, 
what his experiments were to accomplish, then, during the process, explain- 
ing what was being accomplished, and then at last recapitulating what had 
actually been done ; he found it best, in America, to omit one, if not two, of 
these expositions. In much the same way, the director of a company of 
English comedians complained to a friend of mine that American audiences 
laughed a great deal too soon for them, and took the joke long before it 
was properly elucidated. In the same way an American author, who had 
formerly been connected with the “St. Nicholas” magazine, was told by a 
London publisher that the plan of it was all wrong. “These pages of rid- 
dles at the end, for instance ; no child would ever guess them.’’ And though 
the American assured him that they were guessed regularly every month in 
twenty thousand families, the Englishman still shook his head. Certainly 
the difference between the national temperament will be doubted by no 
American public speaker in England who has had one of his hearers call 
upon him the next morning to express satisfaction in the clever anecdote 
which it had taken his English auditor a night’s meditation to comprehend. 

It is impossible to overrate the value, in developing an independent na- 
tional feeling in America, of the prolonged series of rather unamiable crit- 
icisms that have proceeded from the English press and public men since 
the days of Mrs. Trollope to our own day. It has de-colonized us ; and 
all the long agony of the Civil War, when all the privileged classes in Eng- 
land, after denouncing us through long years for tolerating slavery, turned 
and denounced us yet more bitterly for abolishing it at the cost of our 
own heart’s blood, only completed the emancipation. The way out of pro- 
vincialism is to be frankly and even brutally criticised ; we thus learn not 
merely to see our own faults, which is comparatively easy, but to put our 
own measure on the very authority that condemns us ; voir le monde, c’est 
juger les juges. We thus learn to trust our own temperament ; to create 
our own methods ; or, at least, to select our own teachers. At this moment 
we go to France for our art and to Germany for our science as completely 
as if there were no such nation as England in the world. The time may 
come when a careful study of even the despised American newspapers may 
reveal them to have been in one respect nearer to a high civilization than 
any of their European compeers ; since all the leading American journals 
criticise their own contributors with the utmost freedom, while there does 
not seem to be a journal in London or Paris that even attempts that cour- 
ageous candor. To dwell merely on the faults and follies of a nascent na- 
tion is idle ; vitality is always hopeful ; and to complain that a nation’s very 
strength carries with it plenty of follies and excesses is, as Joubert says, to 
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ask for a breeze that shall have the attribute of not blowing ; demander du 
vent qui n’ait point de mobilité. 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, in the Independent, April 26. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


There are two kinds of civilization, the broad civilization and the high 
civilization. The latter is Mr. Arnold’s and the former is ours. His is a kind 
of ritualistic civilization described by himself as embracing what is “ inter- 
esting.” He does not use this word in its deepest signification. We are 
reminded of his use of a similar term several years ago in an almost pre- 
cisely similar vein. He was one of many authors who were asked whether 
or not they were accustomed to drink wine, and what their reasons for 
abstinence or indulgence were. He answered that he drank claret daily 
because it added to the “agreeableness ” of life. Now it is this agreeable- 
ness appealing to the mind, the eye, the ear, the taste, that makes life inter- 
esting to Mr. Arnold. But these are not the essentials of the broad civili- 
zation. They do not provide for feeding and clothing the poor, nor do they 
prevent crime and vice, nor do they teach the noble virtues of civil liberty 
and democracy. These, however, are the things that have been interesting 
to those who have worked out the American civilization. 

But the question that now arises is whether, having built up a broad 
civilization, we can afford to neglect the high civilization. Are not many of 
Mr. Arnold’s essentials at least needful to us, and would not the broad 
civilization and the high civilization, taken together, make the perfect civili- 
zation? If so, we must look to distinction and beauty, called by Mr. 
Arnold “the great sources of the interesting.’ Beauty we have not, except 
in Nature, which even there is not easily accessible to the masses. There is 
no beauty in our cities—no sense of beauty, no appreciation of beauty. 
Too severe in view of recent developments of architecture, east and west, 
and in both public and private buildings. We are dull and uncivilized in 
this respect. But we have had more examples of distinction than Mr. 
Arnold allows us. He accords to Alexander Hamilton rare distinction, is 
somewhat reluctant to give Washington the full measure of the compliment, 
and rules Lincoln out altogether. We are less chary in bestowing our titles: 
of distinction, but perhaps not less discriminating. 

The essayist’s severest indictment is against our newspapers. We are 
with him heart and soul on this point. Our newspapers are neither elevated 
nor elevating. They are flippant, trivial, scurrilous, undignified, and low 
[with at least a score of exceptions]. Compared with English newspapers 
they are as mud to snow, as tin to gold. To illustrate, we may cite a recent 
editorial in the London “ Times ” on the death of Chief Justice Waite. It con- 
tained a just and thoroughly sympathetic and appreciative sketch of his life, 
and then gave a history and description of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, admirably suited to the needs of the reader unacquainted with our 
institutions. Suppose, now, that Chief Justice Coleridge should die ; would 
our newspapers give any information respecting the courts and judicial pro- 
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cedure of Great Britain? By no means ; they would dwell upon his family 
scandal, give the gossip of his trip in this country, and, like as not, end their 
editorials with the question: Will Elliott F. wear mourning ? 

But Mr. Arnold is wrong in supposing that all this is not distasteful, is 
not disgusting, to a large class of Americans. There is constant criticism 
among us of the character of our newspapers. He is wrong too in saying 
that we laud our producers of books, and that for every Englishman dis- 
tinguished in letters we have an American ready as offset. We have, it is 
true, a certain veneration for Irving, Hawthorne, Bryant, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Whittier, and Lowell [much too meek]; but we all say that we have none 
to take their places ; we lament our literary outlook. And as for Americans 
reading Roe in preference to Scott and Dickens, one might as well say that 
Englishmen have given up the “ Nineteenth Century ” for the Salvationist 
“ WarCry.” We have our faults ; we admit them ; we bewail them. But we 
believe that we have some of the sturdy virtues of national character that will 
make it possible for us some time in the future to approach the perfect 
civilization. — The Independent, April 19. 


With all its faults our climate does give us more sunshine, I am told, in 
six months than you see in two years in England. Somehow this sunshine, 
if it makes us too complaisant with ourselves and too self-satisfied —if it 
nourishes a national self-conceit — benefits us in many ways. It gives un- 
bounded cheerfulness and sanity. I suspect it helps us “to think clear and 
see straight,’ as Mr. Arnold —than whom there is no better authority — 
has told us in a previous article we do. It has helped us to solve the politi- 
eal problem in a way, since it has been acknowledged by Mr. Arnold, that 
would have also pleased Aristotle and Plato, I am sure, if they could have 
lived to see it done. 

This sunshine in our sky has, I am convinced, done other things for us 
besides. When we go to England we do not expect to find there Niagara 
Falls, and the wonders of the Yosemite, or the wheat fields and prairies of 
Dakota —a spectacle the like of which I am sure can be seen nowhere else 
—or the equal of our great inland seas, called lakes, or of the Mississippi 

River. It is because we think clear and see straight that we rejoice in 
having them, and do not, when we return from England, blame the English 
people or the English Parliament for not endowing similar institutions in 
the British Islands. 

Is it not a fact that a beautiful sky — as a narrow, foggy one does also — 
gets somehow into thought and criticism; and that, while one breeds tolerance, 
a supposition that a man may live happily for a time without taking his dis- 
tinctive home treasures with him when he travels, the other encourages a 
petulant, trivial, pessimistic hypercriticism, which cannot think apart from 
certain parochialisms left behind, and uses the measuring-tape of a small 
island for a cosmopolitan reckoning ? Charles Lamb could understand how 
one man might hate another instinctively —a stranger whom he had never 
met — so thoroughly that he would begin to fight him on his first appear- 
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ance. Something in this way Carlyle always felt toward America, in spite 
of Emerson’s friendship, and wholly so does Ruskin feel. New York is so 
depravedly unpicturesque in Ruskin’s eyes that he could see an earthquake 
swallow it without feeling a pang. He could come here and be royally 
welcomed at any time, but how can he until there is some way found to pack 
up a cathedral and a “ruins’’ to bring over along with his bath-tub ? 

If Mr. Arnold could only think that Mr. Emerson is a writer equal to 
Addison, or that Mr. Hawthorne and Mr. Lowell have not dabbled with ink 
wholly in vain, we should mention these writers, along with a few others, as 
being creditable to a young nation. But, while Mr. Arnold prefers Addison 
to Emerson, what can one say? ([Hear, hear!] Nothing, perhaps, except 
De gustibus, ete. Perhaps — without wishing in the slightest degree to be 
invidious — we should inquire here what books “ an upper class materialized, 
a middle class vulgarized, and a lower class brutalized” most eagerly de- 
vour. If we could find that one thing out, we might, perhaps, get some 
virtues we do not now possess. It has been our pride that, though we were 
the first and best patrons of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold have 
nothing to say which is not quickly read here. Perhaps it should not be a 
matter of pride, but it is a matter of fact, that access to the best things 
that have been thought and said in the world is here had by more millions, 
and is made use of as it is not had and is not made use of anywhere else in 
the wide world. In this way we have cast seed forth for a great crop on 
behalf of literary culture and humanization— although a full harvest is not 
yet come. But it ought to come ; and we shall not be wholly discouraged 
if some English observer, looking over our fences, complains that the April 
seeding is not ready to reap in May. 

Burke said that you cannot draw an indictment against a whole people. 
But Burke did not know how nearly a literary critic can come to doing it. 
Among sixty millions of people there will be found numerous samples of 
any sort. The diversified instances will suffice to prove anything. What is 
wanted is to set one’s perspective of thesé elements to suit his feelings, or 
to emphasize his discomforts while he is here. If it be Hepworth Dixon’s 
perspective, we shall be mainly Mormons, Oneida Communists, or Shakers. 
The Trollope and the early Dickens perspectives are well known, and have 
worked equally well. Now, there is nothing which Mr. Arnold says which 
does not rest upon some verifiable foundations, like these, and nothing which 
is damaging to us which does not have its mitigations, or which is not in the 
line of a process which will some day lessen the gravamen of the complaint. 
A nation which won freedom of speech and worship from the first, and free- 
dom of soil by cutting out, at such tremendous and unheard-of cost, a cancer 
which our critic’s nation implanted here, is not in the worst way possible. It 
still has faults to eure ; but it can count for their remedy on the same heroie 
intelligence and sane perspective through which it has fought its former 
battles. It cannot show the flower of an ideal civilization ; but it shows the 
lusty stalk where some day such a flower has the most hope of being nour- 
ished and found. 
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Our newspapers are vulnerable enough, and we have ourselves often 
accused them. Yet they have the merits of their defects. They show 
levity, and have bad manners, but they are never stupid. Along with much 
that is not true news and that is offensive, they give columns of genuine 
news promptly and bountifully. Their enterprise in doing this is a miracle 
of modern times. They spare no expense, shirk no amount of toil, and are 
sure to enter upon a new evolution forward when a little louder demand 
comes. One of them printed entire, as news —and justly — Mr. Arnold’s 
present criticism, and it can now be read “in the servants’ hall.” When 
Carlyle gave his Inaugural Address, as rector of the Edinburgh University, 
it was promptly reproduced here by some of our papers as one of the most 
important events of the day before. This, indeed, it was. Certainly the 
salt of some civilization has not been denied to our press when such things 
ean be habitually done here. I have not heard whether any English paper 
gave Mr. Emerson’s “Phi Beta Kappa” address at Yale College, many 
years ago, a similar distinction. I should be surprised to hear that it did ; 
and doubt if one in ten able English editors would have got, in trying to 
give it, the geographical ascription of the college correctly. 

Mr. Arnold’s acute and various criticism is most readable and piquant. 
And it is not offensive in itself. It comes nearest to being grotesque 
and offensive, however, in employing Sir Lepel Griffin’s cheap observations 
here — cheap in every sense —as a background for his own utterance. We 
must ask now, as we had to ask when he came, Who is Sir Lepel Griffin ? 
Unreasonable as Sir Lepel was, nobody here was offended at him, or took 
him seriously even. For, portentous as the mythical griffin is, the Lepel 
variety was merely amusing. He spoke with no voice behind him, and with 
no intelligence or opportunity for information, necessary to give him respect. 
A very cultured Englishman, who knows his own country and this country 
thoroughly, told me, after Sir Lepel came, that this species of intelligence, 
which sometimes inflicts itself on the Anglo-Indian service, and gets itself 
mightily puffed up thereby, is a source of sore affliction to England. The 
homunculus mind returns, in official costume and rank, and finds everything 
wrong and unendurable in England itself. So it pierces with its puny mos- 
quito forceps the old home it left and has been so long absent from — much 
to the said home’s benefit, and much more would be the benefit if its absence 
were eternal —and makes the very air sour with wholesale and trivial 
complaint. 

I remember what amusing spleen was manifested by this mental pygmy 
when he said that the only pretty girls in America were those to be found ip 
Detroit. But the spleen lay in the reason given for it — which was because 
that city was so near to Canada that the girls from the British dominions, 
or their parents from there, come over to Detroit to live. There are no 
statistics shown — none could have been procurable in two weeks — to prove 
this ; and the darkness of mind was apparent in being so obtuse as not to 
see that if the theory had validity there should be just as many pretty 
women in Buffalo as in Detroit, and a fair contingent of them wherever the 
British dominions skirted our boundary. 
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One, however, need not and cannot argue with Sir Lepel. As the French 
proverb says, ‘‘ For the fool there is no cure.” Least of all is it suitable to 
supply him with reasons, though they were plentiful as blackberries. But 
with Mr. Arnold we must somehow deal. Queer as his perspective often is, 
and loosely as he sometimes generalizes, we respect the deep and bright in- 
telligence with which he always enlightens us. Whether he is cutting out a 
cancer or a pound of healthy flesh, there is some enjoyment for us in seeing 
how cleverly he cuts. As I have remarked, he sometimes gives himself a 
bizarre perspective, which no other man could have possibly invented, and 
he always carries the English island on his back — two quite serious defects. 
*T is a pity to see so much ground cleared, a few obvious things so well said, 
illuminating phrases all along the track, and at the end a whimsical conclu- 
sion. With a culture which should make him broad and tolerant, he sees 
almost nothing of the mitigations of time, circumstance, and position. It 
is a leaving out of the picture of great essentials undisclosed even by the 
dim distance to put what one would not think of, so trivial is it, in the direct 
foreground. 

If we have any spark of awe and reverence, it is for great ability and 
great power honestly used. The typical American has got somewhat 
healthily cleared of cant by this time, and is not a born snob. A duke or 
lord would greatly pique his curiosity, but even a king or queen would not 
awe him. The American President, while he lasts, is, for us, quite as good 
as a king or queen, and, if we wonder sometimes at his greatness, we do not 
forget that we are his creator. 

Among castles and palaces, on a visit even, we may gather awe — unless 
the fact that our New York and Baltimore millionaires are renting them 
and their domains for a summer outing disillusionize us ! 

JoEL BENTON, in Christian Union, April 26. 


Matthew Arnold has often been esteemed greater as acritic than as a 
poet. To this we demur. His criticism is always fine, always marked by 
distinction, generally true, but a little thin. It is a criticism of a poet who 
discriminates in his subject what most interests him, and leaves the rest 
without remark. His theology or anti-theology is a mere series of superfi- 


cial observations made on the nature of man.— The Spectator, London, 
April 21. 








THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 


One thousand and thirty-two delegates, about one hundred 
of them women, gathered in the Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, 
Wednesday morning, May 30. Every State, except South 
Carolina and Louisiana, and all the Territories but four — Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming — were represented. It 
was a gathering of the home-folk, but included nearly every 
leading nationality. 

Not a taint of tobacco smoke was in the corridors; not a 
breath betrayed the fumes of alcohol. Clear-eyed, kind-faced, 
well-dressed, these men and women were familiar with the in- 
side of the school-house, the church, the home, but not with that 
of the saloon. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock a. M. the manly form of Samuel 
Dickie, chairman of the national committee, was seen upon the 
gayly decorated platform, and he called the other members of 
the committee and the national officers of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union to the front, amid great applause. 
Then James Black of Pennsylvania, the party’s first candi- 
date for president, John Russell of Michigan, its founder, John 
P. St. John, its last candidate, and Neal Dow, the father of 
prohibition, stood in line on the platform, amid the hurrahs 
of the Convention. Then “ America” was sung, and Rev. 
Sam Small of Georgia led in prayer. In a brief but happy 
speech, Professor Dickie congratulated the party on its steady 
growth, proposing that it should make a coffin of ballot-boxes, 
weave a shroud from ballots, and bury the saloon in the “ Bloody 
Chasm.” Rey. Mr. Delano of Connecticut was made tempo- 
rary chairman. He said the Democratic party was an interro- 
gation point, “ What are you going to do about it?” The 
Republican was an exclamation point, “a tear on the end of its 
nose,” ‘Alas! Oh!” but the Prohibition party was a period, 
“We'll put a stop to it.” 
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Governor St. John was made permanent chairman, and Sam 
Small of Georgia, J. B. Cranfell of Texas, and Mrs. M. McClel- 
lan Brown of Ohio, secretaries. 

The committee on resolutions, after eight hours of consul- 
tation, brought in the following platform : — 


PLATFORM. 


“The Prohibition party, in national convention assembled, acknowl- 
edging Almighty God as the source of all power in government, do 
hereby declare — 

“1. That the manufacture, importation, exportation, transportation, 
and sale of alcoholic beverages should be made public crimes, and pro- 
hibited as such. 

“2. That such prohibition must be secured through amendments 
of our national and state constitutions, enforced by adequate laws 
adequately supported by administrative authority ; and to this end the 
organization of the Prohibition party is imperatively demanded in 
State and Nation. 

“3. That any form of license, taxation, or regulation of the liquor 
traffic is contrary to good government ; that any party which supports 
regulation, license, or tax enters into alliance with such traffic, and be- 
comes the actual foe of the State’s welfare ; and that we arraign the 
Republican and Democratic parties for their persistent attitude in favor 
of the licensed iniquity, whereby they oppose the demand of the people 
for prohibition, and, through open complicity with the liquor crime, 
defeat the enforcement of law. 

“4. For the immediate abolition of the internal revenue system, 
whereby our national government is deriving support from our greatest 
national vice. 

“5, That, an adequate public revenue being necessary, it may prop- 
erly be raised by import duties, and by an equitable assessment upon 
the property and legitimate business of the country, but import duties 
should be so reduced that no surplus shall be accumulated in the 
treasury, and that the burdens of taxation shall be removed from 
foods, clothing, and other comforts and necessaries of life. 

“6, That the right of suffrage rests on no mere accident of race, 
color, sex, or nationality, and that where, from any cause, it has been 
withheld from citizens who are of suitable age and mentally and 
morally qualified for the exercise of an intelligent ballot, it should be 
restored by the people through the legislatures of the several States, on 
such educational basis as they may deem wise. 
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“7, That civil-service appointments for all civil offices, chiefly cler- 
ical in their duties, should be based upon moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical qualifications, and not upon party service or party necessity. 

“8. For the abolition of polygamy and the establishment of uniform 
laws governing marriage and divorce. 

“9. For prohibiting all combinations of capital to control and to 
increase the cost of products for popular consumption. 

“10. For the preservation and defense of the Sabbath as a civil in- 
stitution without oppressing any who religiously observe the same on 
any other day than the first day of the week. 

“11. That arbitration is the Christian, wise, and economic method 
of settling national differences, and that the same method should, by 
judicious legislation, be applied to the settlement of disputes between 
large bodies of employees and employers. That the abolition of the 
saloon would remove burdens, moral, physical, pecuniary, and social, 
which now oppress labor and rob it of its earnings, and would prove 
to be the wise and successful way of promoting labor reform, and 
that we invite labor and capital to unite with us for the accomplish- 
ment thereof. That monopoly in land is a wrong to the people, and 
that the public land should be reserved to actual settlers, and that men 
and women should receive equal wages for equal work. 

“12. That our immigration laws should be so enforced as to pre- 
vent the introduction inte our country of all convicts, inmates of other 
dependent institutions, and all others physically incapacitated for self- 
support, and that no person should have the ballot in any State who is 
not a citizen of the United States. 

“ Recognizing and declaring that prohibition of the liquor traffic has 
become the dominant issue in national politics, we invite to full party 
fellowship all those who, on this one dominant issue, are with us agreed, 
in the full belief that this party can and will remove sectional differ- 
ences, promote national unity, and insure the best welfare of our entire 


land.” 


This platform was unanimously adopted, except that Profes- 
sor John M. Olin of Wisconsin dissented from the woman suf- 
frage plank. A remarkable debate of three hours now occurred, 
conducted with admirable spirit, and resulting in the adoption 
of the suffrage plank with but thirty-eight dissenting votes. 

The scene that followed was memorable. Cheers, laughter, 
hurrahs, handshakings ; hats, canes, parasols, and handkerchiefs 
in air; tears in the eyes of strong men and streaming down the 
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cheeks of the old; “Thank God!” sounding from many a lip, 
as hands were clasped in loyalty and gratitude. The Southern 
delegates stood by almost to a man, and showed a noble and 
chivalric spirit, Sam Small leading in this wonderful demon- 
stration of the new America. 

*“ This is a holy place,” said a calm, noble-looking man on 
the platform. “ This is the storm centre of Christ’s kingdom 
on the earth.” These words express the almost universal feel- 
ing. There never was before upon this continent a scene so 
prophetic of a redeemed humanity. 

In this platform the word Christian occurs perhaps for the 
first time in the history of American politics. 

General Clinton B. Fisk of New York was nominated for 
the presidency, amid great enthusiasm, and Rev. Dr. John A. 
Brooks, the great temperance leader of Missouri, was nominated 
for vice-president. Colonel George W. Bain of Kentucky and 
Rev. Sam Small of Georgia were also nominated by several 
delegations for vice-president, but insisted upon withdrawing 
their names. 


Thirty thousand dollars were subscribed for campaign pur- 
poses. 

The convention was an immense success every way. Rev. 
Dr. John Bascom, ex-president of Wisconsin University, was a 
delegate; also Father Mahoney, a Catholic priest of Minne- 
sota, Professor Scoup of Georgia University, Bishop Turner of 
Georgia, also Rev. Mr. Hector of California, and Rev. Mr. 
Grandison of Georgia, — three wonderfully gifted colored men. 

A resolution urging scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools was adopted, also one insisting on the rights of 
the colored man. The latter was introduced by Mr. Grandison, 
a colored student in Clark University, Georgia, seconded by 
Rev. Sam Small, and was adopted unanimously. 

Prof. Samuel Dickie was reélected chairman and J. H. 
Hobbs of Chicago, secretary, of the national committee. 

A committee of ten, with Chairman Dickie at their head, was 
chosen to bear the formal announcement of the Convention’s 
action to General Fisk. This committee includes two ladies : 
Miss Willard of Iilinois and Mrs. Hoffman of Missouri. This 
was another of the great Convention’s new departures. 
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There was fine music by the Silver Lake Quartette, Herbert 
Quartette, Nebraska Quartette (ladies), and “Jinglers ” (mel- 
low-voiced colored men), who invariably brought down the 
house. 

The gavel used by Ex-Governor St. John was presented by 
the Kansas delegation, and was made from a bit of the tele- 
graph pole on which he was hung in effigy in Topeka, where 
for two terms he had been governor, applauded and beloved. 

At eleven o'clock on the second night the great Convention 
closed with the Doxology and prayer. 

There was a rare memorial exercise on Decoration Day, 
five hundred soldiers of the Blue and Gray being assembled. 
There was also an oratorical contest for the Demorest prize 
medal (prohibition speeches required), and an intercollegiate 
contest arranged by Mr. Mills, with original speeches on the 
same great theme. Thus every opportunity was utilized for 
awakening public sentiment. 

At every session the hall, holding five thousand people, was 
crowded. The Convention outran the expectations of its friends 
and followers. It was wonderfully earnest, eloquent, devout. 
It marks a new epoch in Christian civilization. 

Frances E. WILLARD. 


Evanston, Iil., June 1, 1888. 

















MISS WILLARD’S SPEECH, DECORATION DAY, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE GREATEST PARTY. 


Herz side by side sit the Blue and the Gray. No other than the Prohibi- 
tion party ever dared to be so great as to ordain a scene like this. I speak 
the words of truth and — soberness. 

What a circle we have here! Sweep the compasses of thought through 
its circumference. Prohibition, first of all, the fixed point whence we cal- 
culate all others. The Blue and the Gray, the workingmen, the women. 
Inclosed and shielded by this circle is the home — that goes without saying ; 
and beyond its shining curve is the saloon, out-matched, out-witted, and 
out-voted, which, in a republic, is best of all. For the fiat of the greatest 
party has gone forth, and we are here simply to set our seals to it; no 
saloon in politics or law, no sectionalism in law or politics, no sex in citi- 
zenship, but liberty, equality, fraternity in politics and law, now and for- 
evermore. 

This is our platform in a nutshell, and it is a platform of four ideas at 
least. 

When, in all history, were such matchless issues espoused by such mag- 
nanimous men ? 

There are two other parties ; big but not great ; multitudinous, not mas- 
terful. Their tissue is adipose, not muscular. The issues of the one are 
made literally out of whole cloth, of all-wool tariff, warranted to wash in 
yet one more campaign, and the ensanguined shirt warranted never to be 
washed at all. Those of the other are spoils and Bourbonism. They will 
soon rally their respective clans to their stereotyped, old-fashioned conven- 
tions in Chicago and St. Louis, prepared to fight, bleed, and die for their 
country and its offices once more. Not a woman will be in their delegations. 
A woman might displace some man. Not a word about the home. No 
decisive utterance as to the greatest of our national perils. 

Probably women would not attend these conventions, even were their 
presence sought. They certainly could not hold their own at the bar of the 
saloon, while in the greatest party they are only required to hold their own 
at the bar of public opinion. 

Meanwhile, as if to set before these brethren a loftier example, the 
greatest party welcomes here the home folks to equal opportunities and 
honors, and rallies here a remnant of the noble veterans who have learned 
that it is good to forgive, best to forget, attesting by this splendid and 
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fraternal object-lesson, that one party spells “ nation” with the tallest kind 
of a capital “ N ”’—one that indeed includes “the people of these United 
States ’’ — and that the Blue and the Gray are to us emblems of nothing less 
than the blue sky that bends its tender arch above us all, and the gray ocean 
that enfolds one country and one flag. 


‘* Angels look downward from the skies 
Upon no holier ground, 
Than where defeated valor lies 
By generous foemen crowned.”’ 


How Grant would have rejoiced to look upon a scene like this — he whose 
most memorable words were, “ Let us have peace !” by whose sick bed sat 
General Buckner of the Confederate army, and to whose recent birthday 
celebration rallied Fitz Hugh Lee and other Southern braves ! 

The leaders of the party that was great when great Lincoln was its chief 
are pleased in these days of its fatal degeneracy to call us “the Saint 
Johnites.”’ He is our patron saint — Heaven bless him ! — who laid himself 
upon the altar of our sacred cause, and in the flame of partisan wrath that 
followed the defeat of 1884 proved to be a whole burnt-offering, yet 
I present him to you here to-night, one of the most gallant Union soldiers, 
“without the smell of fire upon his garments.” 

That party dare not gather Blue and Gray at its convention lest they should 
spoil its ammunition and tip one chief plank of its platform into the last 
ditch. What would it do if thus ruthlessly deprived of that time-worn 
utterance about a “free ballot and a fair count,” which in its long years of 
supremacy it has proved itself impotent to secure, while the greatest party, 
by dividing the white vote into two hostile camps on the prohibition issue, 
is opening a straight path for the black man to the polls ? 

The women who uniformed their sons in Southern gray, and said, like the 
Spartan mother of old, “Come ye as conquerers or come ye no more,” are 
here to-night with those other women who belted Northern swords upon 
their boys in blue, with words as pitiless and brave. The women who em- 
broidered stars and stripes upon the blessed flag that symbolized their love 
and faith, to-day have only gentle words for those who decked their “ bonny 
flag of stars and bars” with tenderness as true and faith as fervent. The 
greatest party seats these women side by side to-night, and we all wear our 
snowy badge of peace above the hearts that hate no more, while we clasp 
hands in a compact never to be broken, and solemnly declare, before high 
heaven, our equal hatred of the rum power and our equal loyalty to God and 
home and native land. 

What hath God wrought ? Surely a winsome thing is the human heart. 
It went against the grain for us to hate each other, did it not, dear Southern 
friends and allies? Never in history was there a war involving so little 
personal animosity. The French by nature hate the English, and speak 
about “ perfidious Albion,” and we know that “lands intersected by a nar- 
row frith abhor each other,” but our great unsevered continent was meant 
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for an unsevered people, and “ man breaks not the medal when God cuts the 
die.” One Anglo-Saxon race, having one heritage of a queenly language 
and a heroic history of hardships mutually borne — it was hard for us to 
hate each other. The soldiers learned this first, brave and chivalric fellows, 
and they helped to teach us stay-at-homes the gracious lesson of fraternity. 
How often was the rude wreath of leaves placed on the grave of a Confed- 
erate by the Union soldier who had killed and yet who had wept over him! 
The fury of the non-combatant was almost the only fury that survived 
Grant’s brotherly words to Lee at Appomattox. 

Devoted to the stars and stripes, the sentiment of patriotism having been, 
from childhood, like a fire in the bones with me, I have wept over the flag 
for love of which great Stonewall Jackson and gallant Albert Sidney John- 
ston died. Nor do I envy the Northern patriot who can read without a 
tugging of the heart that wondrous poem by Father Ryan, the Southern 
Catholic priest, about “The Sword of Lee,” and I can hardly trust myself to 
repeat his requiem of the Southern flag. 

“* Fold that banner, for ’t is weary ; 
Round its staff ’t is floating dreary, 
Furl it, fold it; it is best; 

For there ’s not a man to wave it, 

And there ’s not a sword to save it, 

And there ’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood that heroes gave it, 

And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 


** Furl that banner, furl it sadly ; 

Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly 

Swore it should forever wave, 
Swore that foeman’s sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float forever 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


‘* Furl that banner, softly, slowly ; 
Treat it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not, unfold it never, 
Let it drop there, furled forever, 
For its people’s hopes are dead.”’ 

Not that I loved that flag. No, indeed. I loved the slave too well not 
to desire its downfall ; but then, so many brave hearts bled for it, so many 
gentle women wept, that I could be sincerely sorry for their grief, and yet 
be loyal to an emancipated race and my own glorious North. When the 
troops were mustered out in 1865, we little dreamed that less than ten years 
later the home guards of the land would be mustered into the war of the 
erveade. God bless the crusade State, the veteran of our army ! 
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As the sequel of that mighty movement, God’s pentecost of power upon 
the nations, behold the women who, only a year ago, went to the polls to 
persuade men to cast their ballot for prohibition in Oregon and Texas, in 
Michigan and Tennessee. If the voters of the greatest party are true to us 
as we have been and will be true to them, ten years hence we will help 
those who were beaten in four States that stood for constitutional prohibi- 
tion in 1885, with our guns that are ballots, as we are now helping with our 
bullets that are ideas. 

I never expected to speak with pride about the solid South as such, but 
surely I may do this now that it is becoming solid for the ‘dry ticket,” and 
you who dwell there may be glad that the Northern heart is fired once 
more, this time with the same war-cry as that which fires the Southern, and 
it is “protection for our homes.” That is the spell to conjure by. That 
is the rallying call of North and South, Protestant and Catholic, of white 
and black, of men and women equally. Bourbon Democrat and Radical 
Republican will seek in vain to stifle this swift-swelling chorus, that “ Chorus 
of the Union,” for which great Lincoln vainly prayed in his first inaugural. 
Do you not recall his marvelous concluding sentence (I quote from memory): 
“ The mystic chords of memory, stretching from many a sacred hearth and 
patriot’s grave, all over this broad land, shall once more swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angel of 
our nature.’’ That angel is the temperance reform, and the fulfillment of 
that prophecy we have lived to see. 

The greatest party stands for nationalism as against sectionalism; it stands 
for the noblest aims and aspirations of the wage-worker as against mono- 
polies that dare to profane that holy word, “trust ’’; it stands for the future 
in politics as against the past, the home vote with an educational test as 
against the saloon vote with a beer-breath as its credentials; and, best of all, 
it stands for the everlasting and absolute prohibition of sin as against any 
alliance between sin and the government. For while the greatest party 
will never hesitate to be the champion of these causes good and great, so 
closely linked with its own central purposes, neither must it fail to put pro- 
hibition by law and prohibition by polities so far in the lead that no candid 
man can for a moment question the august supremacy of these over-master- 
ing issues. We are firmly persuaded that the separation of the people 
into two distinct armies, one voting for men who will outlaw the poison 
curse, and the other for men who will legalize it, must come, and that such 
separation cannot come too soon. We are not here to speak harsh words of 
armies rallied under other ensigns, but simply to declare that in this great 
emergency we cannot depend upon them. Party machinery and the ambi- 
tion of party leaders to-day stand between the people and their opportunity. 
We would clear the track for prohibition. We are bound to do it. For 
that were we born, and for that came we into this world. 

When I think of Lexington and Paul Revere; when I think of Bunker 
Hill and the dark redoubt where General Warren died; when I think of 
Washington, that greatest of Southerners, upon his knees in prayer at 
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Valley Forge; when I think of Stonewall Jackson praying before he fought; 
of Robert Lee’s and Sidney Johnston’s stainless shields; when I remember 
Sheridan’s ride (alas! that the hero of Winchester hears the stealthy steps 
of the Pale Horse whose unrelenting Rider comes to bear him away from 
a grateful and admiring people into the Silent Land), and Sherman’s 
march to the sea with the boys in blue behind him, and Grant fighting the 
battle out and on to the glorious triumph of our Northern arms, then my 
heart prophesies with all a patriot’s gratitude, America will win as against 
the awful tyranny of King Alcohol and King Gambrinus, and proud am I to 
have a part in it, for, thank God, I—I, too, am an American. 

Bound together by one mutual faith in Mary T. Lathrop of Michigan and 
Sallie F. Chapin of South Carolina; cemented by the martyr blood of Iowa’s 
George B. Haddock and Mississippi’s Roderick Dhu Gambrell; made one 
by the pride we feel for these grand old pioneers, John Russell, the father 
of our party; James Black, its earliest presidential candidate; Gideon T. 
Stewart and H. W. Thompson; St. John and Daniel, the heroes of a latter 
day and a more dreadful crisis; Green Clay Smith and Samuel Dickie, 
Hopkins and Brooks, Clinton B. Fisk and George W. Bain, and glorious old 
Neal Dow, the father of prohibition for the world, surely temperance 
people of the North and South may well say each to the other, ‘‘ Where 
thou goest I will go; where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. The Lord do so to me and more, also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 

Here upon Indiana’s genial soil, midway between the sections that shall 
ere long be sections no more, but part of the greatest party’s family circle, 
gracious and great, let us unitedly say to the fire-eaters of the South on the 
one side and the chasm-diggers of the North on the other : — 


‘** Oh, meaner folks of narrower souls, 

Heirs of ignoble thought, 

Stir not the camp-fire’s blackened coals, 
Blood-drenched by those who fought, 

Lest out of heaven a fire shall yet 
Bear God's own vengeance forth 

On those who once again would set 
Discord ’twixt South and North.” 

In the spring of 1863 two great armies were encamped on either side of 
the Rappahannock River, one dressed in blue and one in gray. As twilight 
fell, the bands of music on the Union side began to play the martial strains, 
“The Star Spangled Banner ” and “Rally "Round the Flag,” and that 
musical challenge was taken up by those on the other side, who responded 
with the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” and ‘‘Away Down South in Dixie.” After a 
while it was borne in upon the soul of a single soldier in one of those bands 
of musie to begin a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly as he played it 
they joined with all the instruments on the Union side until finally a great 
and mighty chorus swelled up and down our army, “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
When they had finished there was no challenge over yonder, and every Con- 
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federate band had taken up that lovely air, so attuned to all that is holiest 
and dearest, and one great chorus of the two great hosts went up to God; 
and when they had finished came from the boys in gray a challenge, “ Three 
cheers for home,” and as these cheers went resounding through the skies 
from both sides of the river, ‘ Something upon the soldier’s cheek washed 
off the stain of powder.” 

Fellow soldiers in the fight for a clear brain, 1 am proud to belong to an 
army which makes kindred of those who once stood in arms against each 
other. Let us cherish North Carolina’s motto from Isaiah’s words: ‘‘ Fear 
not, I am with thee; I will bring thy seed from the east and gather them 
from the west; I will say to the north give up, and to the south keep not back, 
being my sons from afar, and my daughters from the ends of the earth.” 
I am glad of these good times, and I think we women are in them, equal 
members of the greatest party, as we have been since the day of its birth. 


It shall shine more and more 

Till its glory like noontide shall be. 

It shall shine more and more 

Till the home from the dram-shop is free. 
It shall shine more and more 


Till the nation Christ’s glory shall see. 














BOSTON HYMN. 





VOLCANO CRESTS. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
Art THE 199TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 5, 1888. 





1. WHEN the eagle and the sparrow 
Both shall build their only nests 
On the hot, uncertain edges 
Of unspent volcano crests, 


2. What shall purge a poisoned nation, 
What assuage its giddy heat? 
Who shall calm avenging earthquakes 
Boiling under bloody feet? 


4 3. When the land is young no longer, 
But grown old in chronic sins, 
When the strife of class with classes 
Both for bread and breath begins; 


4. When the poor shall swarm with riot, 
And the magic checks of trade 
Stretch between the hungry worker 

And the work his hands have made ; 


5. When the social vultures thicken, 
And the strong the weak devour; 
When the corpses of the people 
Strew the stairways up to power; 





6. When loud Faction sends its foxes 
Blazing through the standing corn, 

From the firebrands of the Furies, 

Who shall save a world forlorn? 
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7. Through the ages crieth Wisdom, 
And to-day she crieth long: 
Make the Sound of God’s own pulses 
Every nation’s marching-song. 


8. Who beholds the hasting Judgment, 
Who now feels what angels see, 
Who in God as King has gladness, 
Only he may dare be free. 


JOSEPH CooK. 
July 4, 1863. 


Day after the Battle of Gettysburg. 
































BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Season or 1888. 
PRELUDE V. 

AMERICAN ELECTORAL REFORM. 


THE usual great audience was present at Tremont Temple, at Mr. Cook’s 199th 
Boston Monday Lecture. The Boston Hymn, entitled ** Voleano Crests,’’ was sung. 
The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided and the Rev. Dr. Bates offered prayer. The meas- 


ures of Electoral Reform suggested were often heartily indorsed by the audi- 
ence. 


A DECAPITATED SUFFRAGE. 


Americans are governed by what I venture to call a decapi- 
tated suffrage. Absenteeism at the polls is voluntary self-dis- 
franchisement. This is a notorious and growing vice of both 
municipal and rural politics. We are controlled more and 
more, not by universal suffrage, but by a clipped and snippet 
suffrage —an absurdly fractional vote. The actual ballot cast 
in ordinary elections represents chiefly the lower and least re- 
sponsible part of the population. It is a threatening sign of 
the times in all countries governed by a broad ballot that from 
twenty to fifty per cent. of those who have the right to vote do 
not exercise it. In Boston, for instanee, at a recent election, 
out of some 89,000 voters only 45,000 voted for mayor. The 
number of absentees was nearly fifty per cent. In New Haven 
only about 10,000 votes were cast in a recent election of very 
considerable local interest. There is an assembly district in New 
York city, called the Brown Stone District, containing over 
9,000 voters, and only 4,000 were lately reported as registered. 
As woman does not vote, we are governed by half the mature 
part of our republican household. 

It will be remembered that in fifty of our largest cities fifty- 
four per cent. of the population is of foreign birth or parentage. 
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It is mere arithmetic to affirm that our largest cities, at least in 
many of their wards, are more under foreign than under Amer- 
ican management. No strictly American city could be gov- 
erned as New York and Chicago and St. Louis and Baltimore 
and many other large towns now are. Let me make, however, 
a careful discrimination between different classes of the foreign- 
born voters. I am not here to oppose the German vote as a 
mass, for there are multitudes of Germans who wish to see our 
Sunday laws respected. I am not here to oppose the Irish vote 
as amass; there are multitudes of Irishmen and of Irish eccle- 
siastics who are firm friends of temperance. Bishop Ireland, 
for instance, and the great council of the Roman Catholics at 
Baltimore of a recent date have taken advanced positions in 
support of the temperance movement. Let us beware how we 
talk against the German vote, or the Irish vote, or the French 
vote, or the Norwegian vote, or the Swedish vote, or the Italian 
vote, as a whole. We are all descendants of foreigners. Such 
of us as have been here by our representatives in ancestral lines 
for seven generations certainly have a right to call ourselves 
Americans, and I rank myself as an American according to that 
definition. [Laughter and applause.] But I am willing to sa- 
lute as a brother, not merely in the wide cirele of humanity, but 
in that of American citizenship, any man, no matter where born, 
who has attained to a mature age, and who obeys the laws, keeps 
the peace, informs himself about his duties as an American citi- 
zen, and has no allegiance superior to that which he owes to this 
republic. [Applause.] If in what I am about to say I seem to 
criticise our foreign vote, you will understand that I am not 
bringing a sweeping accusation against all who are of foreign 
parentage, because immigration, which has no doubt many poi- 
sonous elements in it, has after all been the health of the land. 
Why have we conquered the continent? Chiefly because we have 
been reinforced from another continent. We have built our rail- 
ways, we have opened our canals, we have lifted to their positions 
our lines of telegraphic interecommunication; we have fought a 
war, we have put down the system of human bondage, largely by 
the help of recent immigrants, and it does not become an Amer- 
ican to criticise an immigrant who is here as an American. But 
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if the immigrant is here as the client of some power to which 
he owes an allegiance superior to that which belongs to the re- 
public, or if through his ignorance he becomes a mere tool of 
the criminal and dangerous classes, we have a right in the name 
of the law of self-preservation to protest against a really alien 
vote, whether it be cast by those of recent foreign origin, or by 
Americans without a conscience, the worst sort of aliens. A 
man born in New England who has lost his conscience is, on 
the whole, the most dangerous citizen we have. Brigham 
Young is a specimen of an indigenous devil. [Laughter.] 
Probably it would be wise to exclude from our shores all who 
cannot show certificates from some American consul that they 
are neither paupers nor criminals. 

We are, unhappily, so familiar with this great mischief of 
political apathy among the most respectable classes of voters 
that I need to dwell upon it no longer, and I will come at once, 
therefore, to what I venture to recommend as remedies. Long 
ago, Montesquieu said: ‘“ Upon the manner of regulating the 
suffrage depends the destruction or salvation of states.” 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 


One of the measures of electoral reform most urgently de- 
manded by the perils of the times is nothing less than compul- 
sory suffrage. 

This topic, in the year 1886, was before the Massachusetts 
legislature, and the vote in favor of compulsory suffrage stood 
43 to 48; the bill lacked only five votes of passage. A law 
requiring compulsory suffrage has been proposed in Maryland. 
Such a law is in successful operation in many of the cantons of 
Switzerland. Mr. Cremer, lately in this country as a leader of 
the British peace delegation, said to me in my study, that no 
law in Europe concerning the suffrage appeared to have such 
general approval as that regulation of several of the cantons of 
Switzerland fining a voter who does not exercise his right to go 
to the polls, unless he can give the excuse of absence or illness. 

There has lately been proposed in the “ North American Re- 
view ” a law to secure compulsory suffrage. The bill suggested 
is substantially the same with one now before the legislature of 
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Maryland. The latter bill provides that the judges of elections 
shall examine the register list, and that authenticated catalogues 
of those who do not vote shall be presented to the proper au- 
thorities, and then that any one who cannot show under oath 
that he had a good excuse — for instance, absence or illness — 
shall be fined five dollars, and that the results of these fines 
shall go to the support of popular education. This is the full 
text of a similar measure prepared by a leading lawyer of Bal- 
timore : — 


AN ACT TO MAKE VOTING COMPULSORY. 


Section I. Be it enacted, by the General Assembly of the State 
of Maryland, that it shall be compulsory upon every qualified voter, of 
the State of Maryland, to cast a ballot at each and every general elec- 
tion, hereafter held in Baltimore or any of the several counties of this 
State, according to law. 

Section II. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the 
judges of election, at each and every general election hereafter held in 
this State, according to law, at the closing of the polls of said election, 
to examine the book containing the names of the said qualified voters, 
of their respective polling places, and to make a red mark under the 
name of each voter who has neglected to cast his ballot at said election ; 
and to have copied a true and correct list of names and addresses of all 
voters who have failed to cast their ballots, as aforesaid; such copy 
to be signed by each judge and attested by the clerks, at each polling 
place, and to be transmitted by the returning judge, within the next 
succeeding ten days of said election, to the clerk of the Criminal Court 
of Baltimore city, or clerk of the Circuit Court of the county in which 
said election was held. 

Section III. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the 
clerks of said courts, to immediately issue summons under the seal of 
the court, to be served by the sheriff upon said delinquent voter, com- 
manding him to appear in person before the court at its next sitting 


thereafter, to show cause why the fine, hereinafter prescribed, shall not 
be imposed upon him for neglecting to east his ballot at said election. 
Section IV. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the 
presiding judge of said court to hear the cause or excuse of said voter 
for his failure to cast his ballot at said election, and if he be unable to 
give such an excuse under oath as prescribed by section 5 of this act, 
then said judge shall give judgment against said voter for the fine of 
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$5.00 (five dollars) and costs, to be collected as other fines saad for- 
feitures are collected in this State. 

Section V. And, be it enacted, that every voter who violates sec- 
tion 1 (one) of this act shall be subject to the fine herein imposed, 
unless he can show to the satisfaction of the judge before whom his 
case is heard, that he was unable, by reason of sickness or absence 
from the city or county, wherein he is a qualified voter, at the time of 
the holding of said election, to cast his ballot at said election. 

Section VI. And, be it enacted, that if any qualified voter be 
adjudged guilty of violating section 1 of this act, his property, to the 
amount of one hundred dollars shall be exempt from liability for said 
fine, and judgment. 

Section VII. And, that it be enacted, that all fines collected un- 
der, or by virtue of this act, shall go to the Publie School Fund of 
Baltimore city or of the county wherein said fine is imposed and col- 
lected. 

Section VIII. And, be it further enacted, that this act shall take 
effect from the date of its passage. 

You say this is a novel scheme? Not so very novel. It is as 
old as the age of Pericles. You go to Athens to-day and stand 
in front of the stone platform on which Demosthenes delivered 
his orations, and wonder at the loneliness of the spot; but in 
the age of Demosthenes, it used to be said sometimes that stran- 
gers entering the city through gates at distance from the bema 
wondered at the leneliiann: é the streets, and on asking the 
cause, were told that Demosthenes was speaking in the assem- 
bly of the people. It often required six thousand votes in the 
assembly at the bema to make a law. In order that the Athe- 
nian citizens might not lag behind the exigencies of public occa- 
sions, the streets were swept by couriers carrying a vermillion 
colored cord. If the red chalk on this cord touched the toga 
of any loitering voter, he was fined. In that way the audience 
was swept up to the bema and to the ballot-boxes. Of course 
the Athenian republic stood on the basis of slavery; there was 
nothing like our suffrage there, but those who had the suffrage 
were compelled to use it or pay a fine. 

Old as it is, I shall seem to be an innovator in recommending 
this measure, but I do so with the utmost seriousness, and with 
a full conviction that I am speaking the sentiments of many 
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students of electoral reform. Let me give in detail a few rea- 
sons for compulsory voting. 

1. It would prevent bondage to a fraction of the voting pop- 
ulation. 

2. It would defeat the worst candidates. 

3. It would check the lawlessness of the whiskey rings and 
of the corrupt elements in our politics by defeating the worst 
candidates. 

4. It would promote purity of elections, as well as independ- 
ent voting. 

5. It would be a shield for the rights of the freedmen by pre- 
venting intimidation at the polls. 

6. It would make woman’s ballot more safe, and so advance 
what I, for one, confess I am glad to see promoted, female 
municipal suffrage. [ Applause. ] 

There are now fifteen States in this republic in which woman 
votes on the school question. It is true, however, that absentee- 
ism is a vice of female as well as of male voters. Women as 
well as men need to be swept up to the polls with a vermillion 
colored cord. [Applause and laughter.] For one, I do not 
want the suffrage broadened until compulsory suffrage becomes 
binding ; after we have this reform I think we can easily 
broaden the suffrage so far as to give municipal suffrage to 
woman, and very probably farther. 

7. Compulsory suffrage would assist in counteracting the 
perils of immigration. 

8. It accords with the spirit and theory of American institu- 
tions. 

9. It would add weight to law, and so assist in its execution. 
A law passed under compulsory suffrage would be the voice of 
the entire community ; at least of the male portion of it. 

10. It would almost necessitate compulsory education. 


READING TEST FOR VOTERS. 


A second measure of electoral reform is the reading test — 
not the property test—as a condition of the suffrage. No 
doubt many conservative Americans would favor a property 
qualification. Ex-President Woolsey, in a book of his on Po- 
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litical Economy, says: “If our principle is correct that none 
who do not own property should vote for representatives who 
lay taxes on property, the mass of city proletarians ought to be 
excluded from the polls where tax-levying councilmen or offi- 
cers are elected.” No taxation without representation, our 
fathers said, and some of the most sober judges of our present 
political situation begin to say, that if there be no taxation there 
should be no representation. With the utmost reverence for 
these authorities, it must be said that there are few who regard 
a property test as a practicable measure. It does not appear to 
be in accord with the spirit of American institutions. For one, 
I do not wish to take the ballot from any man who has it now; 
but, so help me heaven, I should like to see the advice of Gen- 
eral Grant carried out, and a reading test adopted to take effect 
after a certain date. I should like to see the States and the 
nation pass regulations requiring that all who come into this 
republic by birth or by immigration after 1900 or 1925, who 
have the facilities we are offering in the common schools, and 
do not learn to read and write, shall never vote until they do 
learn. [Loud applause.] If we can carry that portion of elec- 
toral reform, we can carry compulsory suffrage. 

When Napoleon III. came to the throne in France, he raised 
the suffrage from one and a half millions to eight millions. He 
dismissed the legislative bodies and broadened the suffrage 
downward, and made the slums the basis of his power. If you 
decapitate suffrage by your absenteeism from your polls, what 
are you doing but broadening it downward after the method of 
despots, and giving over this republic to the most vicious ele- 
ments in it? The excuses for absenteeism given by our respec- 
table citizens will not bear close examination. 


AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM OF SECRET BALLOTING. 


A third measure of electoral reform which I beg leave to 
commend is the Australian system of secret balloting. In 
Australia every voter passes through a private room, sometimes 
not larger than an average closet, before he deposits his ballot ; 
so that the men who may have tried to bribe him can never be 
sure that the vote put into his hand is really cast into the box. 
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This arrangement discourages bribery. What happens in New 
York city? Here is an article in the “North American Re- 
view ” detailing the experiences of a worthy citizen who went 
out to examine the elections. Very early in the morning, be- 
fore workingmen are called to their eight o’clock duties, he saw 
long files of them standing at the polls, and holding their bal- 
lots out in their right hands. They kept their hands in that 
position. [Illustrating.] The object was to let the politicians 
who stood on the edge of the crowd see that the ballots that 
had been put into the hands of these voters were really dropped 
into the boxes. These men went up to the boxes, dropped their 
ballots, and then filed into the door of a whiskey saloon, and 
this same observer saw one of the notorious heelers of the mu- 
nicipality put a five-dollar bill into the hand of each working- 
man. That is actual politics. What is politics in theory? 
The poor voter, on election day, our Whittier overhears utter- 
ing this soliloquy : — 
‘¢The proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high ; 


To-day, of all the weary year, 
A king of men am I. 


“ While there ’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 
Up! clouted knee and ragged coat ! 
A man’s a man to-day !”’ 


But what if a man is not a man, and takes a bribe? I revere 
the poet Whittier beyond words ; his poor voter’s boast expresses 
the high theory on which our fathers began their work for this 
republic ; but whoever is inside politics smiles at that ideal now 
as a theory merely, at least in many quarters of our great 
cities. Enter almost any of the corrupt wards in the slums of 
our cities, and endeavor to secure honest voting, hold out tickets 
representing respectable candidates, and you are likely to be 
attacked, and may possibly bring on a riot. An observer in 
New York city lately tried to do this in one of the worst wards, 
and his life was threatened instantly by thugs; one of the 
speeches made to him by a leader of the thugs was this, “ You 
are a dude with a clean collar and come here to prevent honest 
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men from getting a good living.” We have opinions on these 
subjects that we do not often breathe aloud. I am not proud 
of our city politics. [Laughter. ] 


DR. DORCHESTER ON MUNICIPAL MISRULE. 

Let me quote a few facts from a grave paper, written by 
a distinguished scholar who honors us with his attendance this 
morning, Dr. Dorchester, well known as our first authority 
on all statistics touching our religious life as a nation, and a 
specialist in whatever relates to the perils of great cities. Here 
is a document which ought to be in every citizen’s hand, repre- 
senting the results of the conferences — of a political party? 
No, — of one of the gravest meetings of preachers that ever as- 
sembled on this continent. Some think there has been no more 
important ecclesiastical gathering since the Council of Nice 
than the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States at Washington in December last. Dr. Dorchester, a 
cool man, not given to exaggeration, said to the Washington 
Conference : — 


“Some time ago we became familiar with the phrase ‘ring-rule’ ; 
but we have passed far down beyond that, and now hear much of 
‘gang-rule’ and ‘thug-rule.’ In some cities a large part of the pri- 
mary meetings are held in low saloons, which good citizens will not 
enter; and hence the administration of city affairs is determined by 
the lowest and most corrupt elements of the population. The alder- 
men and councilmen thus nominated and elected, with the police ap- 
pointed by them, become a corrupt ring, dominated by political and 
personal considerations, the base-line of which is subserviency, and all 
questions of character and intelligence are eliminated. ‘The police of 
some cities, while comprising many persons entitled to much praise, 
often include others of brutal instincts, incapable of using properly 
the formidable weapons and authority which the law places in their 
hands. Political service or the recommendations of saloon-keepers too 
often determine the appointment of police. It is the old story of the 
wolves selecting the dogs to guard the sheepfold. 

“We read every day instances of violence and gang-rule, but only 
a small per cent. is supposed to get into the papers. In some river 
wards, the citizens are terrorized by bands of young ruffians, organized 


for robbery, drunkenness, and debauchery, and murder is not an un- 
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frequent incident. The law-abiding inhabitants are sometimes helpless, 
and so overawed as to be afraid to testify against the gang in a court 
of justice. Police protection is intermittent and culpably inefficient, 
and crimes against person and property are perpetrated with impunity. 

“ Worse than all, the fountain-head of justice is sometimes submis- 
sive to ‘the gang,’ and roughs arrested are discharged because they 
‘stand well’ with ‘the boss,’ usually a saloon-keeper. The overmuch 
politics with which this country is cursed, and the constantly recurring 
elections, place the administration of law at the mercy of the ruffianly 
elements, and ward politics becomes a trade, in which robbery and 
lawlessness are connived at. Gang-rule prevails wherever ward poli- 
ticians bid the police stand aside, and force the police justice to utter 
decisions in the interest of disorder. 

“ Even the registration lists in these cities, under the manipulation 
of the gangs, are falsified. Last spring it was said that ‘not less than 
20,000 citizens of St. Louis failed to register’ for an important city 
election, among whom were a large number of persons of ‘the best 
moral standard and intelligence, whose business activity contributes 
largely to the prosperity of the city.’ On the other hand, the vilest 
and most vicious elements, we are told, ‘had their names on the lists 
and appeared in full force at the polls. The ward politicians gathered 
them out of all the vile resorts of the city, and used them for their 
own purposes, regardless of the public welfare.’ 

“The St. Louis papers moralized over the degeneracy of the city 
politics, and put the responsibility upon ‘the good men who do not 
vote.’ But many of the best citizens replied that ‘for years the reg- 
istration lists have been the chief instrument used by the worst elements 
for their fraudulent purposes ;’ that ‘the registry of voters has not 
afforded the slightest protection against fraudulent voting ; that there 
has not been an honest election in this city for years;’ that hotel 
registers have been transferred to the voting lists, and men have been 
found to vote upon the names; that the ballot-boxes are often in the 
hands of men whose Satanic mathematics will produce any kind of 
election result desired; and that such things are carried on with the 
connivance of the party in power —and why, therefore, should good 
men trouble themselves in the vain effort of making an honest ballot 
overbalance fraudulent returns ? 

“ With such a set of ‘thugs’ installed as election judges, how farci- 
cal must be the elections? Primary meetings are packed, nominations 
controlled, elections dictated, and ballots counted to suit. Similar 


facts are given concerning Cincinnati, Chicago, Albany, and the North 
End of Boston.” 
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You think even Dr. Dorchester may have spoken without the 
book in this matter? Is there any one here who has lived sev- 
eral seasons inside of politics? That man undoubtedly will think 
this language very moderate. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt says in 
a recent address delivered, not before a political party, but be- 
fore the Congregational Club of New York city : — 

“The average grade of our city politicians is a serious menace to 
good government. Four fifths of the representatives at Albany, of 
New York and Brooklyn, can be depended upon to vote on the wrong 
side of every question.” [Voice in the audience: “That is so.” ] 

Here is the testimony of an unimpeachable authority in one 
of our proudest States, not New York, not Massachusetts, not 
Illinois, not California, not Louisiana, — and I will go no 
farther in fending off your suspicions. He is speaking of the 
judges of elections in one of the best known American cities, 
and he says : — 

“Of the judges appointed to supervise a recent municipal election, 
one has been indicted and convicted of crime; another has been in- 
dicted, convicted, sent to jail, and pardoned; one has been indicted 
for assault with intent to kill, the sheriff becoming his bail, the case 
was nol prossed ; another has been indicted nine times in four years ; 
another eight times in two years; another has served in jail six 
months; and another has been indicted for assault with intent to kill.” 

No one knows how humiliating thesefacts are until America 
is studied from abroad. Of course there is noble sentiment ex- 
isting among American voters, otherwise these evils would not 
look to us as ghastly as they do. We see them in the light of 
Christian civilization. But a chief peril of our times is the 
apathy of Christians, and respectable citizens generally, to their 
political duties. We dawdle on through life saying, “ After us 
will come the deluge,” and little by little the net which the 
criminal classes are weaving is being made so strong that, per- 
haps, by and by only the sword can cut it. It is time to speak 
out, and to speak loudly, on the topic of electoral reform. I am 
not sure but that the Australian method of secret balloting 
would cure half the bribery. I feel confident that compul- 
sory suffrage would greatly reduce the perils of our municipal 
government. I do not think any merely political remedy, how- 
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ever, will bring the millennium. Educational and religious 
measures must supplement the political. 


WOMAN'S VOTE ON TEMPERANCE QUESTIONS. 

A fourth measure of Electoral Reform that I venture to com- 
mend is to give woman a vote on the temperance question every- 
where. [Loud applause. } 

On municipal suffrage for women on temperance questions 
you had a tie vote in your Massachusetts senate not long since, 
and the very fact that the vote was a tie shows a great advance 
in public sentiment. 

There is Kansas, through which I passed soon after women 
voted all over the State in the cities. I took much pains to 
to examine the newspapers, and conversed with mechanics and 
preachers and lawyers and merchants, as to the history of that 
famous ballot by woman. I was told everywhere that woman 
had voted right, that there was no special disrespect shown to 
her ; that, on the contrary, the hereditary courtesy of the Amer- 
ican gentleman appeared; that women were brought by their 
husbands and their sons and their near relatives to the polls, and 
that they voted with as little disorder as they would have attended 
a church service. Over and over the women met for prayer 
meetings, and came from those devotional exercises to the polls, 
while their opponents assembled in the gin hells and came from 
those quarters to the same ballot-boxes. Were Paradiso and 
Inferno ever more distinctly symbolized in political action ? 
Were they ever more distinctly contrasted in American politics ? 
May the better man win; may the better woman, also. [Ap- 
plause and laughter. | 

Washington Territory has given woman’s ballot back to its 
population, after several attacks upon the novel measure. I 
have never asked this audience to support the extremest positions 
on this subject, but I must ask you to study what is occurring. 
It is our duty to keep our eyes open to the fact that in Ontario 
women vote in municipal elections; that all over the British 
Islands, without exception, unmarried women vote in cities 


under the same conditions as to taxes that men pass under. I 
ask you to notice that the state librarian of Kansas, examining 
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the files of the newspapers from that Commonwealth, testified 
to my friend Miss Willard, in a document which she has pub- 
lished, that woman’s vote all over that State was cast quietly, 
decorously, and on what the best people thought the right side, 
and many a city was reformed by it. In fifteen States women 
are now voting on school questions. But there is one thing that 
touches the household more closely than the education of the 
children, and that is the question whether after the child has 
been educated he shall be poisoned by the emissaries of the 
saloon. Home protection! You want that, you say. Well, 
granting to woman a vote on the school question, why ought we 
not in consistency, courtesy, and mere justice to give her a chance 
to express her mind on the question whether there shall be 
opened over against her parlor, on the other side of the street, 
a gin hell to corrupt her children? [ Applause. ] 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF RUMSELLERS. 


In perfecting our measures of electoral reform, I should be 
willing to imitate the Province of Ontario in Canada, and make 
every liquor-seller ineligible to any office. [Applause.] Presi- 
dent Woolsey has recommended the disfranchisement of all 
criminals of a certain grade, with opportunity on their part to 
recover their rights by good behavior for a term of years. 

With these five measures of electoral reform carried out in 
good faith, I should not despair of purifying even municipal 
politics, or of making the liquor traffic an outlaw by both state 
and national enactments. 

The best single volume that America has produced on the 
temperance movement I now deliberately hold up before this 
Boston audience. It is the famous work just issued by Senator 
Blair of New Hampshire, and already in wide and effective cir- 
culation. Nobody has prompted me to mention this volume, 
but I must say that if any young man ean buy but one book on 
temperance, he should purchase Senator Blair's. It is a broad 
book. It diseusses all phases of the temperance question. It 
has a kind word for Anti-Saloon Republicans. [Laughter] 
It gives just praise to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
It advocates first, midst, and last, National Constitutional Prohi- 
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bition. It is a cool and judicial, but never a dry, discussion of 
the very freshest facts in the whole field of the temperance 
reform. It is illuminated by some fifty excellent portraits of 
temperance specialists. In his high place in Congress, Senator 
Blair champions the most advanced and radical ideas of the 
temperance reform, and so makes the whole nation and the next 
century his debtors. The Supreme Court Decision, with which 
this book closes, is the day star of a better age. Charles Sum- 
ner, as you remember, was greatly interested in the topic of 
woman’s ballot, prepared for extensive study of it, and called 
it the question of the future. My conviction is, that, were he 
now alive, he would be standing shoulder to shoulder with Sen- 
ator Blair in the advocacy of the foremost current reforms. 

Our safety depends not so much on the restriction or ex- 
tension of the suffrage as on the sanity and alertness of it. In 
the District of Columbia the people have no votes, and yet 
the city of Washington is not a political paradise. Even with 
the help of all the other electoral reforms which are now being 
forced upon our attention, we shall by no means succeed in 
purifying politics, unless we join man’s hand to woman’s, and 
make the protection of the home our watchword. Woman’s bal- 
lot alone, however, will not bring the millennium. I am not so 
optimistic as to think that much mischief will not come from a 
certain portion of our female population voting under priestly 
orders. But woman’s ballot is likely to be purer than man’s, 
and as a whole far more deadly to all enterprises supported by 
the criminal classes. Nothing is feared quite so much by the 
whiskey rings as woman’s ballot, secret voting, the reading test, 
and compulsory suffrage. Nothing on the whole is approved 
more by them than high license under decapitated suffrage. 
[ Applause. ] 


“Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote !” 
WuitTlEr. 
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LECTURE V. 


FULFILLED PREDICTIONS AS EVIDENCE OF INSPIRA- 
TION. 


ESSENTIALS AND UNESSENTIALS IN PROPHECY. 


Wuen Columbus first saw the river Orinoco, he exclaimed : 
“ This stream cannot come from an island. It must pour from 
the interior of a vast continent. It is too large to be accounted 
for by any insular proportions of a water-bed.” The Sermon 
on the Mount is a stream bursting out of the Old Testament. 
It is too vast a stream to come from an island. The preaching 
of John the Baptist is a ripple on a river proceeding from the 
Jewish continent. The New Testament follows the Old. Its 
central waters are an Orinoco. Even with all the affluents it 
received in and after Christ, its vast middle current can be ac- 
counted for by no insular proportions of a water-bed. The 
Messianic bope and ideal can be explained only by Messianic 
prediction. 

Was there a hope among the Jews that a Messiah was to ap- 
pear? One might as well ask whether Cesar was assassinated. 
Even Tacitus and Suetonius tell us, speaking of the opening 
years of the first century: “ Throughout the whole East it was 
expected that about that time a King should arise out of Judea, 
who should rule over all the world.” (Tacitus, ‘ Hist.” lib. v. 
cap. 13; Suetonius, “ Life of Vespasian,” cap. 4.) A great Mes- 
sianic hope filled the East and rose to burning intensity at that 
time. It was based on the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 

A rigorous inattention to unessentials, and a vigorous grasp 
of essentials, I commend to every one who studies the topic 
of prophecy in its present vexed condition. Prediction flows 
through Scripture like the stream of the Mississippi through 
its course. Criticism may narrow the breadth of it by build- 
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ing out a buttress, or by casting in some impediment, but the 
stream goes on. ‘The whole body of water proceeds on its 
course in spite of slight changes in the positions of its banks at 
this point or that. The narrowing itself may in time cease to 
exist ; the stream may wear it all away. In the sluggish water 
at the side of the current you may find some eddy working 
backward. The current is far from swift in places along the 
shores. Confining your attention to this eddy or to that stag- 
nant portion, you may say that there is no current in the lagoon. 
The eddy runs up stream. You may think you do not know 
which way the Mississippi flows. You may even fall into the 
mood of those who, influenced by what is called the higher erit- 
icism of our time, cannot see the Mississippi of prediction 
rolling through the Old Testament and fulfilled in the New. 
[ Applause. ] 

Three times in a single discourse, with singular reiteration, 
the value of fulfilled predictive prophecy as evidence of inspira- 
tion is emphasized authoritatively by the words of Him who 
spake as never man spake. 

“T tell you before it come, that when it is come to pass, ye 
may believe that I am He.” (John xiii. 19.) This is said 
of the prediction of the treachery of Judas. 

* Now I have tokl you before it come to pass, that when it is 
come to pass ye might believe.” (John xv. 29.) This is said 
concerning the gift of the Holy Spirit at the day of Pentecost. 

“ These things have I told you that when the time shall come 
ye may remember that I told you of them.” (John xvi. 4.) 
This is said of the future persecutions of the disciples. 

* Had ye believed Moses,” Christ said on another occasion, 
* ve would have believed me, for he wrote of me.” (John v. 46.) 

* Beeinning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Seriptures the things concerning himself.” 

It is a fashion in certain quarters to minimize the value of 
fulfilled prophecy as evidence of a Divine mission, but our 
Lord very evidently had not learned that fashion. Nor had the 
apostles, for one of them says: “ No propheey ever came by the 
will of man, but men spake from God, being moved by the 


Holy Ghost.” (2 Pet. i. 19.) 
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ARCHES AND KEY-STONES IN FULFILLED PROPHECY. 

The felicity of fulfilled prophecy as a proof of the Divine ori- 
gin of Christianity is that it is peculiarly adapted to convince 
a skeptical age of the reality of the supernatural. This adapta- 
tion arises from the fact that the evidence needed to show that 
prophecy is fulfilled in our time is modern, and therefore acces- 
sible and open to the fullest investigation in accordance with 
the demands of the scientific spirit. If the miracles which at- 
tended the foundation of Christianity are remote, and if evi- 
dence for or against the credibility of the New Testament ac- 
counts of miracles seems inaccessible, this is not the case with 
prophecy fulfilled in our day; moreover, the objection that no 
evidence whatever can establish the reality of a miracle does not 
apply to fulfilled prediction. It requires only good, ordinary 
historic evidence to prove that the course of events has been of 
a certain character in outline and detail. It requires only good, 
ordinary historic evidence to show that certain predictions were 
made at a definite time as to this course of events in outline and 
detail. The former evidence is one side of an arch; the latter 
is the other side. It is when these two arches are juxtaposed 
and made to lean against each other and found to match that 
the wholly irresistible evidence of the supernatural springs up. 
This is a key-stone held in place by both sides of the arch. 

There is in the religious history of the world, as I contend, a 
series of arches of fulfilled prophecy. As the stately arches of 
the Roman aqueducts crossed the Campagna bringing water 
from the hills to the city, so the immeasurably sublime arches of 
fulfilled prophecy cross the plain of time from the beginning of 
the career of the human race to the present hour, bringing the 
water of life to the latest generations. 

Let me name, and I can hardly do more, the opposite sides 
and the key-stones of a few of these arches. 

When the chaplain of Frederic the Great was asked for a 
short proof of the Divine origin of the Bible, he replied : ‘ The 
Jews, your Majesty!” He might have said also: “ Nineveh, 
your Majesty ;” or “ Babylon, your Majesty,” or “ Egypt, your 
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Majesty ;” or, with still greater force, “Christ, your Majesty,” 
or, “ Christianity, your Majesty.” 


MESSIANIC PREDICTIONS. 

1. It cannot be denied that Christ is the chief religious 
teacher known to history ; that He was born at Bethlehem ; that 
He preached repentance and the remission of sins; that He 
founded a spiritual order carrying religion to the highest perfec- 
tion ever known among men, both as a faith and as a life; that 
Christianity has superseded Judaism; and that its kingdom is 
spreading over the whole earth. This is one side of the arch. 
No serious person disputes these facts. 

2. It cannot be denied that all this was definitely foretold 
ages before it began to come to pass. This is the second side 
of the arch. 


“The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet like unto me.” 
(Deut. xviii. 15.) 

“Unto us a CHILD is born, unto us a Son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end. (Is. ix. 6,7.) I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my SALVATION unto the end of the earth. The 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings; to bind up the broken- 
hearted; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the acceptable year 
of the Lord,” (Is. xlix. 6.) 

“T saw one like the Son of Man; and there was given Him domin- 
ion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve Him.” (Dan. vii. 13.) 

“ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, out of thee shall Hr come forth 
unto me to be Ruter in Israel; whose goings forth have been from of 
of old, from everlasting.” (Micah v. 2.) 

“From the going forth of the commandment to restore and build 
Jerusalem unto MrsstAH THE PRINCE, shall be seven weeks, and 
threescore and two weeks. And after threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off.” (Dan. ix. 25.) 


3. There is no denying, therefore, that these predictions were 
inspired by Him who alone can foresee from afar the course of 
history. This is the key-stone of the arch. 
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4, It follows, also, that He who sees the end from the begin- 
ning considered this series of events of such central importance 
in human affairs as to need to be revealed in advance of its 
occurrence. Other things He kept hidden; these He made 
known. 

5. It follows, also, that as prophecy of Christ’s triumph has 
been fulfilled to the letter in time past, so we may expect it to 
be in time to come. 

A Divine King was to come, and He has come. 

A Divine Kingdom was to be established, and it has been. 

It was to have world-wide power and has attained it. 

The conception of a coming Divine Kingdom of Redemption 
fills the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The history of the establishment of a Divine Kingdom of Re- 
demption fills the New Testament Scriptures. 

The conception and the history match in both outline and 
detail. 

Messianic predictions are made by many prophets through a 
series of centuries, but the unity of the impression made is pre- 
served in the midst of variety. 

Whoever reads what the Old Testament Scriptures predict 
as to the Divine King who is to come, and obtains a clear view 
of the outline of the portraiture of prediction, and then turns 
to the New Testament Scriptures, and obtains a clear view of 
the portraiture of our Lord as a historic reality, will find the 
two matching as face to face in water. This is a stupendous 
fact in the history of the Scriptures, and one of which no 
amount of critical ingenuity can deprive us. 

Purposely omitting a multitude of details, and fastening at- 
tention only on great essentials, I maintain that each side of 
this arch stands firmly, and am anxious that every stone of each 
should be tested. I maintain, also, that the sides match each 
other; and that when they are placed face to face they uphold 
in an unassailable position the key-stone of faith in the super- 
natural, or the reality of inspiration in fulfilled prophecy. As 
I contemplate this colossal arch, the proportions of which are 
better seen in our time than in any preceding century, I confess 
that I stand in awe before it as the work of God, and not of 
man. 
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“Tf I were to attempt describing how completely the Reality an- 
swers to the portraiture of the Prophets, I would have to pass in review 
the entire history of the Man of Sorrows, the Sacrifice of the Great 
High Priest, the teaching of the Prophet of the New Covenant, the 
spiritual glory of the King in his beauty. . . . Three great points made 
the fulfillment full in Christ —the finality of the New Testament; 
the universality of the New Testament dispensation, and its spirit- 
uality.” (See Edersheim, “ Prophecy and History in Relation to the 
Messiah,” pp. 367-369.) 

“The insight of the Hebrew prophet is so profound that it tran- 
scends the native energies of human perception; the comprehension is 
so vast that the conception trained to its highest capacity could not 
grasp it; the foresight is so far-reaching that no human imagina- 
tion could spring to its goal... . The prophets were linked in a 
chain; their predictions are combined in a system —an organic 
whole which no individual prophet could possibly comprehend. . . . 
The organic system of prophecy is a product of the mind and will of 
God. . . . In Jesus of Nazareth the key of the Messianic prophecy 
of the Old Testament has been found. All its phases find their real- 
ization in his unique personality, his unique work, and in his unique 
kingdom. The Messiah of prophecy appears in the Messiah of his- 
tory.” (See Prof. C. A. Briggs, “‘ Messianic Prophecy,” pp. 42, 498, 
a new work which Mr. Gladstone lately quoted as an authority.) 


PREDICTIONS CONCERNING THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


1. There is no denying that the Jews have been dispersed 
among all nations, and yet preserved as a separate people, and 
this for eighteen hundred years. They have been persecuted 
everywhere, but not destroyed; they have been a people of 
wandering foot and failing heart, without country, or city, or 
temple, and yet they are not assimilated to other people in their 
dispersion. This is one side of an arch. 

2. There is no denying that all this was definitely predicted 
ages before it came to pass. This is the other side of an arch. 


“Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword 
among all nations, whither the Lord shall lead thee.” (Deut. xxviii. 
See, also, Leviticus, xxvi.) 


3. There is no denying, therefore, that this prediction was 
inspired by Him who alone can foresee from afar the course of 
history. This is the key-stone of the arch. 
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4. It follows, also, that He considered this series of events of 
such central importance in human affairs as to need to be re- 
‘ vealed in advance of its occurrence. 

5. It follows, also, that of prophecies from the same source as 
these, and yet unfulfilled, we may confidently expect the full 
accomplishment. 

Let the critics carry up or down the date of certain docu- 
ments in the Old Testament Scriptures, as they please, who- 
doubts that this prediction of the dispersion of the Jews among 
all nations exists in documents ages older than the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the chosen people? Nobody 
doubts it. The predictions are of the most definite character, 
and have been most definitely and astoundingly and protract- 
edly fulfilled. Why not face facts? 


NINEVEH. 


1. There is no denying that Nineveh was destroyed by flood 
and fire and the sword; that its site was made a desolation; 
that it was hidden for ages ; that only of late was it discovered 
by the shovels of excavators; and that it has not risen from its 
ruins after thousands of years of varied changes in the affairs 
of men. 

2. There is no denying that all this was definitely foretold 
many generations before it came to pass. (Nahum i.—iii.) 

3. There is no denying, therefore, that this prediction was 
inspired by Him who alone can foresee from afar the course of 
human history. 

Nineveh was an alluvial province covered with houses. Its 
foundation reached back almost to the time of the flood. It 
was made wealthy by occupying a central position on the com- 
mercial route between the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. 
It gathered into its bosom the riches and the vices of East and 
West. It was a city of astounding power, luxury, and fame. 
But of Nineveh, while at the height of its magnificence, and 
when it foreboded no evil, the prophet Nahum predicted that it 
should be destroyed by flood and fire and the sword, and that 
its very site should be made a desolation. The gates of the 
rivers were to be opened and they were. Diodorus Siculus tells 
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us that a flood on the Tigris swept away a considerable portion of 
the walls of the city. The palace was to be molten and it was. 
The same historian tells us that when besiegers had entered 
through the walls which the flood had broken open, the king, in 
despair, set fire to the palace and perished in the flames. An 
utter end was to be made of the place of the city; there was to 
be no healing of its bruise. Nineveh was to be hidden, and so 
it was for twenty centuries. To Greek antiquity the place of 
Nineveh was a tradition. Herodotus did not know where it 
stood. The Arabs did not know. It was reserved to our own 
day to uncover Nineveh and to find in it proof of all that proph- 
ecy foretold. 


BABYLON. 


1. There is no denying that Babylon has been destroyed. 
The foxes have looked out of its windows, or did so until its 
palaces became undistinguishable heaps of rubbish. Its desola- 
tion has not been brought to an end. It was captured by the 
drying up of its river and the entrance of an army along the 
bed of the stream. 

2. There is no denying that all this was definitely foretold 
generations before it came to pass. (Is. xliv., xlv.; Jer. li.) 

3. There is no denying, therefore, that this prediction must 


have been inspired by Him who alone can foresee from afar the 
course of history. 


EGYPT. 


1. It cannot be denied that Egypt is a base kingdom, and 
for hundreds of years has produced from her own population no 
prince to rule over her. 

2. It cannot be denied that all this was definitely foretold 
many generations before it began to come to pass. 


“Egypt shall be the basest of the kingdoms; neither shall it exalt 
itself any more above the nations.” (Ez. xxix. 15.) 
“The sceptre of Egypt shall depart away.” (Zech. x. 12.) 


8. It cannot be denied, therefore, that this prophecy was 


inspired by Him who alone can foresee from afar the course of 
history. 
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It is highly important to notice the differences between these 
prophecies. The Jews are to be dispersed; Egypt is to drop 
into baseness, Babylon into destruction. Dispersion, baseness, 
destruction are very different things. They are definite things ; 
They contrast with each other. They are not vague predictions, 


and yet contrasted as they are, detailed as they are, history has 
fulfilled them to the letter. 


THE COURSE OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


1. There is no denying that the descendants of Ham have 
been servants of those of Shem and Japhet; nor that Chris- 
tianity arose among the descendants of Shem; nor that Japhet 
has been enlarged and now rules the larger part of the earth. 

2. There is no denying that these events were definitely 
foretold in the very morning of recorded time. (Gen. ix. 26, 
27.) 

3. It follows, therefore, that the prediction was inspired by 
Him who alone can foresee from afar the course of history. 


WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? 


There was a day when men said, according to the New Testa- 
ment record, “ John did no miracle, but all that he said of this 
man,” that is, of Christ, “* was true.” How cool is this history, 
* John did no miracle.” There is no superstition here about 
the supernatural,—and yet the many who resorted to John 
said, All things that John spake of this man were true, and 
many believed on him there. Josephus gives us a full account 
of John the Baptist. Nobody of even moderately adequate 
information doubts that John the Baptist preceded our Saviour, 
preached of his advent, claimed to be divinely sent to prepare 
the way for our Lord, and pointed Him out in accordance with 
the Divine sign, of which he had received previous notice: 
“On whomsoever thou shalt see the Holy Ghost descending as 
a dove and abiding upon Him, the same is He.” 

There was a day when John, who had thus testified to the 
Messiahship of our Lord, was thrown into prison on the east 
side of the Dead Sea, and from that doleful dungeon, where it 
would seem that from lack of intelligence he became anxious to 
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know what the truth was about Christ, he sent two of his 
disciples to our Lord. What was their question? ‘Art Thou 
he that should come, or look we for another?” What was 
the answer? In the same hour that He received the inquiry, 
He cured many of their infirmities and plagues and of evil 
spirits, and unto many that were blind He gave sight. Then 
Jesus answering said unto them, “ Go your way, and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard ; how that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, and to the poor the gospel is preached.” 

What if John the Baptist, the last and greatest of the proph- 
ets, were to appear on earth again? What if our Lord were 
here? What if the old question were to be repeated, ‘“ Lord, 
art Thou he that should come, or look we for another?” For 
ourselves we should answer, We look for no other. Skeptics 
look for no other. Rationalism does not expect to overtop 
Christianity. But what would our Lord himself need to say 
now except what He said of old? Go and tell John of the 
things ye have seen and heard for 1800 years; the spiritually 
blind and deaf and lame have been healed ; the spiritually dead 
have been raised; to the poor the gospel has been preached ; 
and the kingdom predicted to our first parents in the Garden of 
Eden, the kingdom foretold to Abraham, the kingdom set up at 
Sinai, the kingdom which underlay the theocracy of the chosen 
people, the kingdom the triumph of which the prophets pre- 
dicted, the kingdom of which the Messiah is both Saviour and 
Ruler, the kingdom which has for its supreme symbol the Cross, 
—that has conquered, that is encircling the earth, that is now 
supported by the church militant and the church triumphant, 
that has been sealed of God through century after century. 
Art Thou he who should come? He has come. Look we for 
another? For no other. Go and tell John, go and tell Boston, 
and Cambridge, and New York, and Chicago, and London, the 
things that history has seen and heard. [Loud applause. | 
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MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN Evipences. By Greorce Park Fisuer, D. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 120. 


This is a brief but powerful outline from the hand of a master. No short 
statement of the Christian Evidences now exists in the English language 
equal to this in fullness and freshness of learning, balance of judgment, con- 
clusiveness of reasoning, beauty of style, and devoutness of tone. 

We enrich our pages and justify our judgment by one or two extracts 
on points of central interest. Professor Fisher compresses into this most 
suggestive paragraph the argument that the sinlessness of Christ forbids 
his possible classification with men : — 


‘* Jesus, as we become acquainted with Him in the Gospel narratives, which are 
to this extent self-verifying, was literally a sinless person. We have here a char- 
acter of immaculate purity. This, to be sure, is a point which cannot be demon- 
strated, since no one can discern the motives of action; but it can be established 
beyond reasonable doubt. In all that is recorded of Him, there is no evidence of 
moral fault. There is nothing that He did or said which can justly be made a 
ground of reproach. It is incredible that the Evangelists, even on the supposition 
of a plan on their own part to make Him out to be better than He was, could have 
selected their materials— putting in this and leaving out that — in such a way as 
to accomplish the purpose. The task would have been too great for their powers. 
It would imply not only a perfect ideal in their minds, but, also, an impossible 
skill in realizing it in a narrative form. Moreover, while Jesus was obviously holy 
beyond all example, and had the clearest, most penetrating discernment of moral 
evil, and while He condemned even the least wrong in the inmost thoughts and 
intents of the soul, there is not a trace of self-reproach on his part. Had He any- 
where, even in his prayers to God, implied that He was guilty of fault, some record 
of his self-accusation would have been left. It would have found its way into the 
traditions concerning Him. When his cause was prostrate, and nothing but an 
ignominious death awaited Him, in the hours of anguish some expression implying 
penitence would have escaped Him. Not only is there no trace of such a feeling 
on his part, but it will scarcely be denied that He made on his followers, who were 
intimately associated with Him, the impression that He was absolutely free from 
moral fault. 

‘* Those who are convinced that Jesus was without sin may find in the fact a 
cogent argument for the supernatural origin of Christianity. In the first place, 
there is no reason to think that any other faultless and perfect character has ever 
existed among men. Jesus is thus an exception to a universal fact respecting the 
race. To account for this exception, to explain this one instance of spotless purity, 
it is reasonable to assume an extraordinary relation to God on his part —to assume 
something that is equivalent to a miracle. In the second place, his sinlessness 
gives credibility to his testimony respecting himself. That He claimed to be the 
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Son of God, the Messiah, is beyond all dispute. On this charge He was crucified. 
It will not be questioned that the position which He claimed, and persisted in 
claiming, was of an exceptional and exalted kind. It will not be questioned that 
He considered himself the spiritual guide and deliverer of mankind.”’ 


The argument from the four undisputed Epistles of St. Paul is thus out- 
lined : — 


‘There are four Epistles which no competent scholar doubts that the Apostle 
Paul wrote. The most noted schools of modern skeptics have with one accord 
accepted them as genuine. They are the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Paul refers to the proofs of the resurrection of Jesus. In this important passage 
we are told what he had learned from the other Apostles on this subject. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians he speaks of his intercourse with them on different occa- 
sions. Three years after his conversion, he had spent a fortnight with Peter at 
Jerusalem. (Gal. i. 18.) At that time he had met James, the Lord’s brother. 
Later (A. D. 52), he met Peter, James, and John, and conferred with them on the 
Gospel. (Gal. ii. 1-10.) He had enjoyed ample opportunities to ascertain what 
the Apostles had to say about the resurrection of Jesus; that he would avail him- 
self of these opportunities we might be certain beforehand; but that he did so, 
what he tells us on the subject proves. Writing to the Corinthians, he sets down 
distinctly what he had previously declared to them respecting the Saviour’s reap- 
pearance from the dead. On the third day after his burial, Jesus appeared to 
Peter. Afterwards He appeared to the twelve; then to above five hundred breth- 
ren assembled together ; then to James; then toall the Apostles. Last of all, He 
had manifested himself alive to Paul himself at the time of his conversion; for 
to this event he undoubtedly refers. Even without the records of the Evangelists, 
it is safe to conclude, from these statements in the Epistle to the Corinthians, that 
the Apostles, from the third day after the death of Jesus, testified, substantially 
as related by Paul, to his resurrection. We have, therefore, the testimony of the 
Apostles to this cardinal fact in the Gospel history, and that testimony is entitled 
to credit. 

“The idea of hallucination is shut out by one remarkable peculiarity of the 
alleged manifestations of the risen Jesus. They took place, as Paul’s testimony 
shows, at intervals, and in a definite number. They began at a certain time —on 
the third day ; and they ended after a brief period. Had the followers of Jesus 
been in that state of mind out of which the illusions of hallucination might arise, 
and if this had been the source of what they thought to be actual reappearances of 
Jesus, these manifestations would have been much more numerous. They would 
not have begun and ended at these definite points. They would not have suddenly 
ceased. They would have continued and multiplied as time went on, and as the 
courage and enthusiasm of the flock increased. This would surely have been the 
case, according to the ordinary law of the working of this sort of mental delusion. 

‘The conclusion is justified that the testimony of the Apostles, to which they 
adhered at the cost of every earthly comfort and of life itself —for there is no 
doubt that they steadfastly endured these penalties — ought to be believed.”’ 


A CoLtLecEe or CottecEs, led by D. L. Moody, ete. Edited by T. J. 
Suanks. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell. 1887. 


This collection of lectures and addresses by Professor Drummond, Pro- 
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fessor Townsend, the Rev. Dr. Pierson, the Rev. Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, 
and other instructors at Mr. Moody’s famous Summer School for College 
Students at Northfield, Massachusetts, has in it so much that is original, 
practical, and sagacious that it deserves to be noticed as a part of the cur- 
rent literature of reform. Representatives of nearly one hundred colleges 
were present. The history of the origin of this summer school has great 
interest. It arose largely as a result of the activities of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, under the leadership of the International 
Christian Association Secretaries, Mr. Wishard and Mr. Ober of New York. 
There have been few events in the religious life of the colleges of late of 
more importance to the world than this awakening, which has brought no 
fewer than two thousand college students to pledge themselves to become 
missionaries of Christianity in any land to which Providence may call them. 
This volume sketches this movement from its commencement in 1886, at 
the first summer school at Northfield : — 


‘In 1886 the first manifestations appeared of a movement which has surprised 
and gratified the Christian world. In the spring of that year Mr. D. L. Moody, 
while engaged in evangelistic work in Georgia, gave a new evidence of the inter- 
est he has constantly displayed in the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion by proposing a convention of Association Secretaries during the summer in 
the buildings of his Boys’ School at Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. Mr. Wishard, 
with whom he was in consultation, thought the secretaries were sufficiently provided 
with means of conference, and suggested rather an assembly of college students. 
Mr. Moody heartily adopted the scheme. Preparations were entered upon imme- 
diately. Invitations were issued to two hundred and twenty-seven college associa- 
tions, and the college secretaries visited numerous Eastern colleges to secure a 
large representation. From the 7th to the end of July the ‘College Students’ 
School for Bible Study’ continued. About two hundred and forty students were 
in attendance. Mr. Moody conducted the exercises. During the forenoon of each 
day an hour was devoted to a full and thorough consideration of the various meth- 
ods of College Association work, and two hours to the study of the Bible. The 
afternoon was given up to athletic sports. Questions were freely asked and an- 
swered at the morning sessions. During their hours of leisure many of the young 
men took delight in strolling away to secluded retreats, where, either alone or in 
groups, they would spend the time in communion with God and in prayer for a 
larger measure of the Holy Spirit. Most signally were their supplications an- 
swered. The ‘power from on high’ fell in strange abundance. A peculiar 
tenderness of feeling and hallowed joy prevailed during the closing days. The 
most prominent outward expression of this experience was a spontaneous conver- 
gence of attention upon foreign missions. Informal missionary meetings were 
held. One meeting was addressed by three sons of missionaries in China, India, 
and Persia, and by seven young men of divers nationalities — an Armenian, a Jap- 
anese, a Siamese, a Norwegian, a Dane, a German, and an American Indian. Stu- 
dents who had as yet formed no purpose in life, and others who were obliged to 
sacrifice definite plans, offered themselves freely to lives of toil and suffering in 
lands girdling the earth. The number of those who announced their perfect readi- 
ness to become foreign missionaries whenever fitted and required, was almost ex- 
actly one hundred. 
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“Tell others the story!’ is the instant prompting felt by one who has under- 
gone a special work of grace. Comparatively few out of the whole number of 
members of the College Young Men’s Christian Associations were privileged to 
attend the Summer School at Mount Hermon. It was felt by those who had been 
preferred that something ought to be done to convey to their less fortunate breth- 
ren the fullest possible radiation of the blessing received. To this end a deputa- 
tion of four students was selected to represent the Mount Hermon gathering, and 
to visit, so far as might be, all the colleges of this country and Canada, address- 
ing the students therein. Of these four, however, only one was able to undertake 
the mission — Mr. Robert P. Wilder, son of a missionary, and a student at Prince- 
ton College. He was joined by Mr. John N. Forman, also a Princeton student 
and son of a missionary, who had not been at Mount Hermon, but who carried a 
missionary fervor in his veins. The expenses of their tour were defrayed by one 
gentleman. 

“From college to college they have gone, presenting the claims of the shad- 
owed world, and the duty of the rising generation in relation thereto, with a force, 
a pungency, and an eloquence which have indicated the presence with them of the 
Spirit of God. Some of the best and brightest of the young men of the land 
have responded to the appeal, in such numbers that it has been difficult to say at 
any hour what was the total figure.- In the spring of 1887, President McCosh 
of Princeton College wrote an open letter, setting before the Christians of Amer- 
ica their duty in view of the fact that 1,500 young men and women had volun- 
teered to enter the ranks of the missionary service. Dr. McCosh asks: ‘Has any 
such offering of living young men and women been presented in our age ? in our 
country ? in any age or in any country since the day of Pentecost?’ At the pres- 
ent writing (July, 1887), no fewer than 2,100 college students — 1,600 young men 
and 500 young women—stand pledged to become heralds of the Cross in any 
clime beneath the sun.’’ 


Hazei’s ANNUAL CycLop&pr1A, 1888.—On every topic of current Po- 
litical, Social, and General Interest, edited by E. D. Price, F. G. S., as- 
sisted by a large number of contributors, including some of the most 
eminent specialists of the day. London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 
52 Longacre ; Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. Pp. 700. 

A wide, alert, discriminating but impartial outlook characterizes this com- 
pact and trustworthy annual Cyclopedia. It is now in its third year, and 
has already become almost indispensable to the student of current reforms. 
After abundant use of it we commend it most earnestly to all who wish to 
understand the history of their own times. Were we to have but two refer- 
ence books on contemporaneous events, we should choose this and Martin’s 
Statesman’s Year Book as undoubtedly the best two. 


“The original idea of providing a Companion to the Newspaper and Cyclopedia 
of Current Topics has been steadily kept in view. The purpose of this work is to 
supply information on topics of current public interest, these being each year 
brought up to date, or excised if they have become obsolete during that period. 
Such topics only are treated as are at the front at the present moment. All sub- 
jects which would naturally suggest themselves as belonging to the hour will be 
found dealt with, especial prominence being given to those which bear upon the 
political, socizl, and educational welfare of the state.”’ — Preface. 
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REPLIES BY THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, OF NEW YORK CITY, AUTHOR OF 
“THE SABBATH FOR MAN.” 


29. What improvements in Sabbath observance have you noted and what en- 
couragements during three years past ? 

There has certainly been a great improvement in the attention paid to 
this subject. Three years ago I went to book-stores in Boston, New York, 
and Chicago seeking for recent books on the evangelical side of the Sabbath 
question—in vain. Since then a dozen books defending the perpetual and 
universal obligation of the fourth commandment. Sabbath associations 
were then mostly hibernating. Some of them have since awaked, and the 
strongest of all have been added — the Sabbath Observance Department of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (Mrs. J. C. Batchman, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, Superintendent), and the Illinois Sabbath Association (Hon. E. 
P. Lord, Elgin, Ill., Secretary). The petitions against Sunday mails and 
Sunday parades and interstate Sunday trains, which these two agencies are 
gathering, are full of promise, and they should receive the immediate codper- 
ation of all friends of the Sabbath. The success of the united churches of 
Connecticut in reducing Sunday railroad work should rouse the churches in 
other States to unite in the faith and patience that inherit the promises. 
The awaking American spirit and the folly of our foreign foes in making 
a political attack upon the American Sabbath are both to be counted among 
the encouragements. 

30. What, in your judgment, should now receive chief emphasis in the advocacy 
of Sabbath observance ? 

The duty of the church and the nation to set before the people consist- 
ent examples of Sabbath keeping. The church must first be clarified in its 
convictions —set firmly on Sinaitic foundations — and then rectified in its 
practice as to Sunday newspapers, Sunday trains, ete. Next to this in im- 
portance is the stopping of Sunday mails and parades, to put the nation’s 
example on the right side. Both of these lines of work demand a national 
Sabbath committee, representing the moral and religious societies of the 
country. Those who favor such a committee may aid in securing it by 
sending an indorsement of this proposal to “ Pearl of Days,” Bible House, 
New York. 

I wish to call very special attention to Senator Blair’s bill, a copy of 
which is here inserted. In my lecture tour I am obtaining petitions for it 
every night. 
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A Burt To secure to the people the enjoyment of the first day of the week, 
commonly known as the Lord’s day, as a day of rest, and to promote its 
observance as a day of religious worship. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that no person, or corporation, or the 
agent, servant, or employee of any person or corporation shall perform or 
authorize to be performed any secular work, labor, or business to the dis- 
turbance of others, works of necessity, mercy, and humanity excepted ; nor 
shall any person engage in any play, game, or amusement, or recreation to 
the disturbance of others on the first day of the week, commonly known 
as the Lord’s day, or during any part thereof, in any territory, district, 
vessel, or place subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; 
nor shall it be lawful for any person or corporation to receive pay for labor 
or service performed or rendered in violation of this section. 

Sec. 2. That no mails or mail-matter shall hereafter be transported in 
time of peace over any land postal-route, nor shall any mail-matter be col- 
lected, assorted, handled, or delivered during any part of the first day of 
the week : Provided, That whenever any letter shall relate to a work of 
necessity or mercy, or shall concern the health, life, or decease of any 
person, and the fact shall be plainly stated upon the face of the envelope 
containing the same, the Postmaster General shall provide for the transpor- 
tation of such letter or letters in packages separate from other mail-matter, 
and shall make regulations for the delivery thereof, the same having been 
received at its place of destination before the said first day of the week, 
during such limited portion of the day, as shall best suit the public conven- 
ience and least interfere with the due observance of the day as one of 
worship and rest : And provided further, That when there shall have been 
an interruption in the due and regular transmission of the mails, it shall be 
lawful to so far examine the same when delivered as to ascertain if there 
be such matter therein for lawful delivery on the first day of the week. 

Sec. 3. That the prosecution of commerce between the States and with 
the Indian tribes, the same not being work of necessity, mercy, or humanity, 
by the transportation of persons or property by land or water in such way 
as to interfere with or disturb the people in the enjoyment of the first day 
of the week, or any portion thereof, as a day of rest from labor, the same 
not being labor of necessity, mercy, or humanity, or its observance as a day of 
religious worship, is hereby prohibited, and any person or corporation, or the 
agent, servant, or employee of any person or corporation who shall willfully 
violate this section shall be punished by a fine of not Jess than ten nor 
more than one thousand dollars, and no service performed in the prosecation 
of such prohibited commerce shall be lawful, nor shall any compensation be 
recoverable or be paid for the same. 

Sec. 4. That all military and naval drills, musters, and parades, not in 
time of active service or immediate preparation therefor, of soldiers, sailors, 
marines, or cadets of the United States on the first day of the week, except 
assemblies for the due and orderly observance of religious worship, are 
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hereby prohibited, nor shall any unnecessary labor be performed or per- 
mitted in the military or naval service of the United States on the Lord’s 
day. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful to pay or to receive payment or wages 
in any manner for service rendered or for labor performed or for the trans- 
portation of persons or of property in violation of the provisions of this 
act, nor shall any action lie for the recovery thereof, and when so paid, 
whether in advance or otherwise, the same may be recovered back by who- 
ever shall first sue for the same. 

Sec. 6. That labor or service performed and rendered on the first day of 
the week in consequence of accident, disaster, or unavoidable delays in 
making the regular connections upon postal-routes and routes of travel and 
transportation, the preservation of perishable and exposed property and the 
regular and necessary transportation and delivery of articles of food in 
condition for healthy use, and such transportation for short distances from 
one State, District, or Territory into another State, District, or Territory as 
by local laws shall be declared to be necessary for the public good shall not 
be deemed violations of this act, but the same shall be construed so far as 
possible to secure to the whole people rest from toil during the first day of 
the week, their mental and moral culture, and the religious observance of 
the Sabbath day. 


REPLIES BY THE REV. ROBERT C. GLASS, SUCCESSOR OF THE REV. GEORGE 
C. HADDOCK, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


31. Is it likely that there will be a final failure of justice in the Haddock 
case? If so, for what causes ? 

There is a possibility of reopening the case if additional evidence should 
come to light to warrant it, but the chances are against it. Of course Fred. 
Munchrath, one of the conspirators, is under sentence of four years in the 
penitentiary, and the Supreme Court will most likely affirm the decision of 
the lowercourt. Arensdorf goes free, however, and the balance of the mur- 
derous gang will most likely go unpunished. Arensdorf having been ac- 
quitted cannot be tried again, whatever evidence against him might come 
out in the future. Wholesale perjury in behalf of the defense prevents 
much hope of convicting the others against whom the evidence is not as 
strong as against Arensdorf. 

32. Who is responsible for the operation of these causes ? 

The almost complete miscarriage of justice so far is owing to the strong 
sympathy of many of our prominent business men with the murderers, the 
corruption of some of our public officials, and a lavish use of money by the 
rum power for corrupt purposes. 

33. What should be done to prevent similar failure of justice in the future? 

It is hard to say. Our jury system needs reforming for one thing. Pub- 
lic sentiment needs toning up also. A great many so-called respectable 
people are inclined to wink at crime committed by the rum power in sup- 
port of their traffic. 
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34. Does the best opinion at Sioux City point to Arensdorf as probably the 
murderer? If not, to whom does it point ? 


There is scarcely a doubt in the minds of Sioux City people as to the 
guilt of Arensdorf. 

35. What about the newspaper rumor that a corpse was found in Arensdorf’s 
tce-house ? Has there been a double murder ; or was the latter case a suicide ? 
What is the proof supporting your opinion on this matter ? 

The corpse found in the ice-house of Arensdorf’s brewery was not Peters, 
and was most likely a case of suicide. It was so declared to be by the cor- 
oner’s jury. The case is not free from all mystery, however. I have been 
informed on pretty good authority that the dead man was found to be shot 
through the heart, inside of his vest, and the vest was buttoned up. Per- 
haps he buttoned up his vest after he shot himself! It is stated that the 
revolver found by the side of the dead man was Arensdorf’s. 

36. What facts about the Haddock case and the saloons in Sioux City do 
you think are the most important ones to be impressed upon the public con- 
science ? 

The people should wake up to the fact that the saloon in America is a red- 
handed murderer, which hesitates at no crime that seems necessary to further 
the interest of the traffic. It is to-day feeling for the throat of the people 
in this country. It seeks absolute dictation in American politics. Its tri- 


umph is the greatest peril of this government. Shall the saloon or the 
people win the victory ? 


THE ASSASSINATION OF HADDOCK. 
Extract from a Sermon delivered in Mr. Haddock’s former pulpit by the Rev. 
R. C. Glass, his successor. 

The announcement that the Rev. R. C. Glass, of the First M. E. Church, 
would speak from his pulpit last Sabbath morning on the subject, “Sioux 
City’s Disgrace — a Review of the Recent Mistrial,” had the effect of call- 
ing out a packed house of the best people of onr city, who listened with 


rapt attention and evident approval to the earnest words of the speaker. — 
Sioux City Daily Journal, December 20, 1887. 


The rum rebellion which was inaugurated in Sioux City against the law 
of our State, and which dominated the city authorities, ruled the mass of 
our business men, until good men almost feared to say or do anything against 
it. Finally the Rev. Mr. Haddock stepped to the front, and by legal meth- 
ods sought to maintain the authority of the law against such flagrant viola- 
tion. This was the sum of his offending, for which he was cruelly murdered 
on the streets of our city by a conspiracy of the rum power in our midst, 
the head and front of which, as the mass of our community believes, was 
John Arensdorf. 

The whole country was shocked by the atrocity of the crime. They rec- 
ognized the fact that it was not simply an assault made upon the Rev. Mr. 
Haddock, but a blow aimed at the authority of the State and the majesty 
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of the law. The assassin’s bullet was aimed at the safety of every home in 
Iowa. It was an attempt to throttle the law. It was this fact that made 
the crime so serious, and its punishment so necessary. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, we all know how tardy was the foot of justice in pursuing the 
guilty. 

At length, however, a number of the conspirators were arrested, and 
John Arensdorf in due time was brought to the bar of the court to answer 
for the terrible crime. But we also know how at that first trial, through 
perjury and corruption of every sort, it nearly ended in a farce. One man, 
however, had the hardihood and moral honesty to stand up against brow- 
beating and bribery, and render a verdict against acquittal. 

Again this crime is brought to the bar of the State. Through official cor- 
ruption and villainy, as the public believes, a jury was picked and packed 
which betokened the trial a farce from the beginning, and the counsel for 
the State seriously considered the propriety of dismissing the case at the 
outset. But the trial went forward, and we all know what wholesale per- 
jury was committed upon the witness-stand to save the defendant. We all 
remember how every sense of decency was outraged by the infamous slan- 
ders charged against the state and other officials, and the wholesale vil- 
lifying of the church and all good men, as if they had joined in a wicked 
conspiracy to swear away the life of an innocent man. The history of juris- 
prudence will be searched in vain to find any such infamous outrage tolerated 
in a court of justice. The case drags through four weary weeks, and is 
then given to the jury, and, as we are told, they are ready in three minutes 
to toss back their verdict to the court, “ Not guilty,” and the farce is 
ended. Then the high carnival begins. The late defendant, with his coun- 
sel and jury, repair to his home to partake of the sumptuous feast. They 
fill high the bowl, and toasts are drunk to the church, the preachers, and to 
the “Remover of Haddock!” Were ever justice and decency and good 
sense so outraged before? And then the whole crowd go to the gallery 
and call in the photographer’s art to stamp in one group not only their 
faces, but their infamy. But I am rather glad they did this, for now we 
may reasonably expect to find the whole group in the “ rogues’ gallery” of 
the “ Police Gazette,” where they properly belong. It cannot be expected 
among sensible men that we are to have any respect for such a verdict from 
such a jury. 

But, as if not satisfied yet, and as if desiring to crown the whole affair 
with infamy, a little company of persons gather in the Hotel Garretson, 
presuming to style themselves the business men of Sioux City, and one of 
their number, whose name is a stench in the nostrils of all decent people, 
and believed to be the arch-criminal of them all, seeks to do honor to the 
‘¢defenders of our ancient liberties’? by presenting two of the defendant’s 
attorneys with gold-headed canes in the name of Sioux City’s business men ! 
No doubt they deserved to be caned, but in a different manner. No wonder 
the business men hastened to resent the insult. 


Such a trial and such a verdict, under the circumstances, have no weight 
VOL. I.— NO. 6. 36 
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with the public. The larger jury which listened to the testimony and the 
law in this case, uninfluenced by corruption or bribes, has pronounced John 
Arensdorf “ guilty,” and he goes forth branded with the mark of Cain, and 
an outraged public will hiss in his ears, “ Murderer !”’ 

One thing that will no doubt result from this mistrial will be a correcting 
of some of the evils of our present jury system in this State, so that it will 
be impossible for any one man to determine the character of the jury that 
shall try a case. Another good that will undoubtedly grow out of the over- 
ruling of this crime will be the stirring up of the people as never before 
to a united effort to crush out this monstrous rum fiend. If the murder of 
George C. Haddock sent the cause of this great reform bounding forward, 
the acquittal of this assassin should give it still greater impetus. Large bodies 
are said to move slowly, but when they do move they move tremendously. 
Such a body is public sentiment. It takes a long time to arouse it on 
any subject, but when once aroused it bears down all before it. Public 
sentiment is moving on the question of temperance reform, and it is mov- 
ing tremendously, and it will never stop until the rum power is crushed out. 
The late decision of the Supreme Court at Washington has come like an 
earthquake shock to liquor men, destroying the foundation of all their re- 
maining hopes of successful resistance to the law. 

Let the recent events be a tocsin-call to all the hosts to gird themselves 
for the conflict as never before. We have no reason to be discouraged, for 
all the stars in their courses are fighting against this modern Sisera. 


“Right forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne ; 
But that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.”’ 


REPLIES BY THE REV. DR. FRANK RUSSELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


37. What results have been reached by the efforts of the Evangelical Alliance 
to secure codperation in practical work among the churches ? 

The work is already bringing gratifying and abundant fruit. Churches 
covering more than a million and a half population are now united as never 
before in a household visitation, which, unlike a canvass, has in it the ele- 
ment of permanence. Visitors from all the churches codperating in a 
community are interblended as to denominational lines, and each becoming 
acquainted with a little field of scarcely more than ten dwellings. It is 
estimated that there are now more than twenty-five thousand church-mem- 
bers engaged in this activity. The city of Brooklyn is organized into 
fifteen branch alliances, with an average to each of over fifty thousand 
population. Baltimore is also under similar organization, and has published 
a large pamphlet, made up from the statistical returns of the work—a 
kind of religious directory of the city. Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Pough- 
keepsie, Kingston, Newburg, and many other places are well organized, 
while more than a hundred towns, West and South, are moving in the same 
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line. The notes of warning, and the words of encouragement sent forth 
from the Washington Conference last December are echoing in all the land. 
The call is out for a New York State Conference of branch alliances to be 
held next winter, for a discussion of the work and its problems. A great 
number of people have commenced attendance on church and Sunday-school ; 
statistics on many important questions are gathered, prejudices are melting 
away, scarcely any households repel, but nearly all gladly welcome the ac- 
quaintance of the visitors, Bibles and tracts are distributed, good associations 
are formed, and many pastors testify to the general increase of zeal and 
efficiency on the part of the church-members thus engaged. 

38. What is the Evangelical Alliance doing in the department of legislation ? 

It is watching the appearance of iniquitous bills. It is no secret that 
certain of our most sacred institutions are in much peril. Threats are freely 
made against the day of rest, against wholesome laws for the suppression of 
vice, and against our common-school system. Bills adroitly named and 
framed, but pregnant with mischief, frequently appear before our assemblies. 
The Evangelical Alliance has arranged to receive the text of such bills on 
their first appearance, and to secure petitions against them from every com- 
munity in time to make operative the united sentiment of all denominations of 
Christians as the bills are considered. The so-called “Freedom of Worship 
Bill,’”’ before the assembly of New York a year ago last winter, was killed 
only by vigorous and united action. To every pastor in the State was sent 
a protest and a petition, which were soon returned with a great list aggrega- 
ting many thousands of names from the constituencies of the law-makers. 
Newspapers were aroused to the discussion of the features of the bill, the 
correct mention and meaning of which secured its condemnation. 
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SLaveEry is abolished in Brazil. Human bondage now exists nowhere 
legally on the Western Continent. The great empire of the Amazon in 
1850 had a population of nearly three million slaves. The natives sub- 
jugated by the Portuguese colonies were the first bondmen. As they were 
exterminated, they were replaced by imported Africans. The slave-trade 
between Africa and America was largely carried on by Portuguese ships. 
It is singular that the abolition movement in Brazil did not begin until about 
1860. After the American civil war had abolished slavery in the United 
States, the movement for its abolition in Brazil first began to have force 
enough to govern politics. In 1871 a law was passed giving freedom to the 
slaves of the state and to the offspring thereafter born of slave mothers. 
These children were to remain in service as apprentices until twenty-one 
years of age. Emancipation societies started up all over the empire. In 
1885 all slaves over sixty years of age were made free. Emancipation by 
classes was provided for, with compensation to owners for their losses. 
In 1886 the slave population was but little over one million. In the valua- 
tion, the females of all classes were estimated as worth twenty-five per cent. 
less than the males. The highest value for males of the best class was 
about $400. Most of the slaves were located in Rio de Janeiro, Meinas- 
Geraes, and San Paulo. 

When the Emperor of Brazil went abroad for his health last winter, the 
Princess Regent used her power to dismiss a ministry hostile to abolition, 
and to appoint one favorable to it. The laws which had been upon the stat- 
ute book would have terminated slavery in Brazil in 1892. Measures were 
hastened and immediate abolition at once decreed. It is estimated that about 
six hundred thousand slaves were set free by the final act. Slavery has been 
abolished in Brazil by the system of compensated emancipation. The evil 
spirit has departed over a golden bridge. The empire is to be congratu- 
lated that it has achieved without bloodshed a reform which cost the Amer- 
ican Republic a civil war. Free labor on the Amazon and on the Gulf will 
now prepare a new era of prosperity for the richest soil of the American 
continent. 

The regeneration of Africa will be greatly hastened by the breaking of 
the last American fetters of the negro. Vast changes now in progress on 
the opposite sides of the Atlantic mysteriously match each other. A Divine 
Hand opens to civilization the valley of the Congo, and at the same time 
abolishes slavery on the banks of the Mississippi and the Amazon. These 
combined events are fitted to produce in the student of current history the 
profoundest awe, for they are evidently parts of a Providential plan of which 
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the end is not yet. It is high time that the nations now exercising a protec- 
torate over the Congo Free State should unite to suppress the slave trade 
throughout Africa. 


A DISTINGUISHED Council of Congregational Churches of Boston and vicin- 
ity has distinctly refused to criticise the American Board for declining to 
send abroad as a missionary a representative of the so-called New Theology. 
It would not have been surprising if a New York or a Chicago council of 
Congregationalists had done this. But it is significant that a Dorchester 
Council has done it, for many claims have been made that the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Boston and the adjoining cities are not in agreement with 
the policy of the American Board in refusing to send out as missionaries 
those who hold the hypothesis of probation after death. 

Mr. Daniel Temple Torrey was ordained as acting pastor of Harvard 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., on the evening of June4. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Torrey was one of the young men whose application for appoint- 
ment as a foreign missionary was last year denied by the American Board. 
The ordaining Council was composed of the delegates and pastors from the 
churches of Suffolk South Conference, and from ten other churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. There were five other persons also invited. The Council 
was large and influential, and included Professor Smyth, Rev. Dr. Mer- 
riman, and other leaders of the New Departure. 

Most of the time was spent in discussing this abstract question : ‘‘Is it 
due Congregational order to ordain candidates to the ministry who are not 
under call to come definite work and expecting to engage in it?’’? The 
discussion was carried forward in a tone accordant with the dignity of the 
Council. 

After this abstract question had been disposed of, and after the reading of 
a full statement by Mr. Torrey pertaining to his religious experience and 
belief ; and after his replies to questions, from which it appeared that he 
yet holds the views on account of which the American Board refused to send 
him abroad as a missionary, this ultimatum was reached : — 


“ Resolved, That this Council proceed to ordain Mr. D. T. Torrey to the Chris- 
tian ministry as acting pastor of the Harvard Congregational Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., without reference to his personal qualifications for missionary work, for or 
against.’’ 


This was the resolution under which Mr. Torrey was ordained. 

It has been affirmed, however, by the secular press that the Council, by 
this ordination, put itself in unqualified antagonism to the American Board, 
which twice, by its prudential committee, refused to accept Mr. Torrey as 
missionary. It has been averred, also, that this Council was called for the 
purpose of rebuking the American Board. Three things, perhaps, have led 
the secular press into this error. First, These words of the Letter Mis- 
sive calling the Council : “It has been from the first Mr. Torrey’s hope and 
intention to enter into the foreign missionary work.” Second, The first 
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part of Mr. Torrey’s statement, in which he urges his ordination, and dis- 
tinctly declares it to be his hope to enter upon foreign mission work. 
Third, It was stated by his father that perhaps he might be sent out asa 
missionary by private parties. While there are these three things on the 
one side, on the other side there is the resolution of the Council under which 
Mr. Torrey was ordained. That is the sole and only authoritative interpre- 
tation of the Council’s act. That declares what the ordination was not. It 
was not a censure or an adverse review of the action of the American Board 
in deciding against Mr. Torrey as a missionary. Both the public and pri- 
vate discussions of the resolution establish this. The closing words of the 
resolution, namely : “ Without reference to his personal qualifications for mis- 
sionary work, for or against,” were debated and stricken out, and then were 
redebated and put in again. Before the final vote to retain these words in 
the resolution was taken, the speaker who ended the debate distinctly said 
that the object of these closing words of the resolution was to preclude any- 
body from drawing the inference that this ordination reflected in any way 
upon the action of the American Board in the case of Mr. Torrey. With 
these words ringing in their ears, the members of the Council voted that 
these qualifying words should remain as part of the resolution. These 
qualifying words were the words that secured unity in the Council. The 
ordination of Mr. Torrey was not a censure administered to the American 
Board. The proof of this is the resolution under which he was ordained. 

A member of this’ Council who voted not to ordain Mr. Torrey writes as 
follows in a recent number of the “ Congregationalist ”: — 


“Tt is clearly evident that frank and candid as Mr. Torrey was (and his excellent 
spirit was always recognized by the American Board), his answers were very adroit 
and misleading, as was natural, many will think, to one following Andover ex- 
amples. He may think himself an agnostic in respect to future probation, for he 
uses the word ‘know’ in a peculiar sense. He said, ‘I know nothing about the 
future in one sense of the word.’ The Board appointed without hesitation Miss 
P. [p. 48, Annual Report], who said, ‘I do not know what will be God's dealing 
with those who have never known Christ.’ 

“A member of the Council said, ‘I understand the candidate does not retract 
or withdraw his published views about future probation,’ to which Mr. Torrey 
responded, ‘That is so.’ In those published views [Andover Report, p. 40], he 
said, ‘ Every one’s destiny is determined by his acceptance or rejection of the offer 
of salvation through Christ.’ As he thinks millions do not have that offer in this 
life, he affirms here that their destiny is determined by their acceptance or rejection 
of Christ in the future life. Again [p. 22], he says, ‘I do not think this life is 
decisive for all;’ [p. 23], ‘I hold the hypothesis of future probation for those 
who have not the gospel.’ . . . ‘ Because this hypothesis is not without sup- 
port in Scripture.’ When Mr. Torrey ‘does not retract these statements,’ but 
yet says, ‘I know nothing about the future in one sense of the word,’ it suggests 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth’s vehement reiteration that future probation, as he holds it, 
is not a dogma, but a mere theory, while he keeps on asserting it in the most posi- 
tive and dogmatic forms, e. g., ‘We have been endeavoring to show that no one 
can be lost without a knowledge of Christ.’ ‘ We are positive that the principle is 
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of universal application, that no man will be finally judged till he knows God in the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and that no man will be hopelessly condemned except for 
the willful and final rejection of Christ.’ — Andover Review, August, 1885. 

“*Tf Mr. Torrey’s published declarations on probation, quoted above, had been 
read to the Council, in connection with his statement that he did not withdraw 
them, it is probable that some who voted for him as an agnostic would have voted 
against him. A. H. P.” 


WE are very glad to be able to announce a new session of the College 
Students’ Summer School and Encampment for Bible Study, at Northfield, 
Mass., June 30 to July 15, 1888. Mr. L. D. Wishard and Mr. C. K. Ober 
of New York have issued the following circular :— 

‘* Mr. Moody again invites the members of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Associations to spend the first two weeks of July with him at his home at North- 
field, in Bible study and conference on methods of Christian work. The great 
success of the two meetings already held, the larger number of students in attend- 
ance last year, and the evident intention of some of our leading colleges to send 
yet larger delegations this year, seem to indicate a very encouraging and numerous 
gathering. Morning and evening sessions will be held, and the afternoon left en- 
tirely free for recreation. That the afternoons may not be encroached upon by 
special meetings, as was unintentionally done to some extent last year, all such 
meetings will probably be confined to the early morning hour, and the discussions 
of the College Association work will be held at the evening sessions. Mr. Moody 
has invited prominent Bible teachers from this country and abroad to assist him 
in the meetings. Special attention will be given to athletics and to systematic 
recreation. Mr. A. A. Stagg, captain and pitcher of the Yale University Nine, 
together with representatives from Harvard and Princeton, will constitute the 
athletic committee, in charge of all arrangements for outdoor sports. Delegates 
should come fully equipped for bathing, tennis, base ball, foot ball, hill climbing, 
and all other outdoor exercise. They should also bring their own reference Bibles 
and a good supply of note-books. 

“ Rooms can be furnished for about 400 delegates and table board for 1,000. The 
cost for room and board will be $1.00 per day; for meals only, 60 cents per day. 
Many of the students last year brought tents and camped on the Seminary grounds, 
which are well adapted to that purpose. It is hoped that fully 600 students will 
make similar arrangements for this year, and that by this means 1,000 delegates 
may avail themselves of the benefit of this meeting. An effort will be made to 
secure tents for those who are unable to bring them, but as yet no definite infor- 
mation can be given. That every College Association may secure the largest 
possible delegation, each should begin at once a canvass for men, and for the 
money to send those who cannot afford to pay their own expenses. All corre- 
spondence should be directed to C. K. Ober, 52 East 23d Street, New York, N. Y.’’ 


Ir is Mr. James Spurgeon, and not Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, who has 
returned to the London Baptist Union. The latter writes as follows in the 
June number of the “Sword and Trowel ” : — 

“T am not careful to criticise the action of a body from which I am now finally 
divided. My course has been made clear by what has been done. I was afraid 
from the beginning that the reform of the Baptist Union was hopeless, and there- 
fore I resigned. I am far more sure of it now, and should never under any prob- 
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able circumstances dream of returning. Those who think it right to remain in 
such a fellowship will do so, but there are a few others who will judge differently, 
and will act upon their convictions. At any rate, whether any others do so or not, I 
have felt the power of the text, ‘Come out from among them, and be ye separate,’ 
and have quitted both Union and Association once for all. The next step may not 
be quite so clear; but this is forced upon me, not only by my convictions, but also 
by the experience of the utter uselessness of attempting to deal with the evil ex- 
cept by personally coming out from it.’ 


In reply to a recent resolution of sympathy from a body of Welsh preach- 
ers, Mr. Spurgeon writes : — 


‘* Mourning over a great evil in some of the churches, I sacrificed peace, friend- 
ship, and repute to be clear of it. My protest was resented and judged to be 
needless. ‘The discussions which have followed have, I grieve to say, more than 
justified my charges. A compact which was made without my concurrence also 
bears on its forefront proofs that grave errors exist in every quarter wherein they 
were denied. It has cost me many wounds and much dishonor to have been the 
accuser of brethren, and it is still more painful to find their great errors are not 
regarded as serious by the mass of professors. My only course is to follow sep- 
arated paths, not, however, separating myself from any of my denomination who 
hold the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ 


EXTRAORDINARY success continues to attend the work of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund of England and the United States. The society was organized 
in 1883. Each season yields its treasures of knowledge for all interested in 
Biblical and secular history ; the sciences, arts, and industries of the past 


as relates to the present ; the early sources of Greek architecture and art ; 
and in having accurate and full maps for students and tourists. Only last 
April there were made at the site of Bubastis invaluable discoveries rela- 
tive to Joseph’s Pharaoh, to the XVIIIth Dynasty of kings (the Hebrew 
period of prosperity), and to Egyptian-Greek architecture. Churches, 
scholars, educators, patrons of art, friends to knowledge, may well aid so 
important a cause as the Fund presents earnestly to their attention. With- 
out endowment, — its officials and explorers working for love, — the society 
tenders all donors of but five dollars its annual illustrated quarto, and the 
annual report, with lists of donors, lectures, ete., and it asks of all to give 
as they can for the cause. Patrons at twenty-five dollars are in demand, 
among the last to respond being Hamilton Fish, H. O. Houghton, R. B. Min- 
turn, John C. Ropes, Anson Phelps Stokes, Martin Brimmer, Seth Low, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Morris K. Jesup, and the Chautauqua University. The 
American vice-president and honorary treasurer, who furnishes circulars 
on request, is the Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE Methodist Bishops, in their remarkably able and timely address at 
the General Conference in New York, declare that ‘the liquor traffic can 
never be legalized without sin,” and that “license high or low is vicious in 
principle and powerless as a remedy.” The Presbyterian General Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia voted that “all measures of license or tax of the 
liquor traffic are wrong in principle and a failure in practice.” It also 
decided that church-membership is to be refused to rum-sellers. “al 





